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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Dry Ship Puzzle 
EFORE the regulation forbidding 


foreign ships to bring liquor with- 
in the three-mile limit of our shores 
actually went into effect, President 
Harding made a strange proposal to the 
British and other maritime governments. 
It was that the foreign ships should be 
allowed to bring in liquor under seal 
if the American right to search and seize 
were extended to twelve miles instead of 
three. The French promptly objected 


that under the general application of this 
ruling Great Britain would control the 
English Channel and the Straits of Gib- 
raltar. It was found that no such sweep- 
ing application of the principle was in- . 


tended, and that our Government had in 
mind only certain supplementary treaties 
for the accomplishment of this one pur- 
pose of getting out of an awkward situa- 
tion and improving the business of catch- 
ing the rum runners. Even so, the offer 
will probably be refused, as involving 
far too many complications. 

In the course of a discussion of the 
subject in the British House of Com- 
mons a private member proposed to 
make it compulsory for all ships enter- 
ing British ports to carry the medical 
liquor stores required on British ships. 
This tit-for-tat resolution was not 
passed, however, and great Britain 
shows an inclination to help solve the 
puzzle. 

The next step was Secretary Mellon’s 
ruling that the amount of liquor claimed 
as medicinal under the laws of the coun- 
tries whose ships enter our ports should 
not be seized. This was understood at 
first to cover the dietary allowances 
made for crews and in the case of Italy 
for third-class passengers. But it seems 
to have been misconstrued as allowing 
much more than was the intention, and 
there was some confusion in the case 
of the first ship to have its liquor seized. 
From both the Baltic and the Beren- 
garia. however, though very liberal 
medical supplies were left on board, 
the bulk of the stock was taken off. 
These are to serve as test cases of the 
law. the ship’s master formally pro- 
testing the removal. 


Very Briefly 


CCORDING to the newspapers, both 

Senator Borah and Henry Ford have 
denied the reports that they might head 
third parties as candidates for the presi- 
dency. Meantime the straw canvas of 
choice for president taken by Collier's 
shows Mr. Ford still leading the field, with 
64,948 votes, President Harding following 
with 39,236, 

All the prisoners held by the Chinese 
bandits have been released, comparatively 
unharmed. The next event in China's 
troubled story was the forced resignation 
of the president, and his flight. 

John D. Rockefeller has given $150,000 
for the promotion of the use of insulin, 
the new diabetes treatment, 1n hospitals. 
This discovery has been saving the lives 
of many diabetic patients, but the sup- 
ply is still seriously limited. It is not a 
cure, but a mode of treatment which must 
be continued throughout the patient’s life. 
Now a serum for the treatment of rheu- 
matism is being established by the clinic 
of the New York University Medical 
School. Of five thousand cases treated 
eighty per cent. are said to have been im- 
proved to a point just this side of a posi- 
tive cure. 

Cost of living figures collected monthly 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board show an increase of 8 per cent. be- 
tween April 15 and May 15 of this year. 
Coal prices declined, food remained station- 
ary, while rents and the cost of clothing 
went up. 

Robert Smillie, the noted Labor leader, 
has been elected to the House of Commons, 
defeating a Liberal candidate by an un- 
usually large poll. 

The Leviathan trial trip was pulled off 
as planned by Mr. Lasker, though with 318 
guests instead of 600. The big ship made 
a speed record. The President endorsed 
the trip and Mr. Lasker answered) his 
critics, who claimed this was nothing more 
nor less than a joyride, by explaining his 
views of the necessity for the trip. 

Missouri has just made effective a very 
stringent state prohibition act. 








HE Kansas Industrial Court, de- 

signed to settle industrial disputes 
by law, has had a rather stormy career, 
criticised by first one side and then the 
other. Capital has objected to the wage- 
fixing feature and labor to the anti- 
strike provision. It was an issue in 
the last gubernatorial election. Its 
sponsor and author. Governor Allen, 
did not run, but the present governor 


was elected on an anti-court platform. 
Now the United States Supreme Court 
has given the Court a hard blow. 

In 1921 the Wolff Packing Company 
of Topeka refused to renew a contract 
with a meat-cutters union, and a dispute 
started. When it was referred to the 
Kansas Court, an order was issued 
imposing certain wages and working 
conditions upon the company. The com- 
pany refused to accept them and the 
case was fought through the courts of 
appeal. On June 11 the Supreme Court 
made the decision that the Kansas court 
had no power to interfere with the con- 
tractual relationships of employers and 
employees in such an industry as the 
meat business. on the ground that it 
was “not affected with a public in- 
terest.” Compulsory arbitration has 
been pronounced unconstitutional. 


Amherst 


ELDOM has an event in college 

circles stirred so much feeling and 
discussion as has the forced resigna- 
tion of President Alexander Meikle- 
john of Amherst. The long-gathering 
tension came to a climax at Commence- 
ment time and Dr. Meiklejohn was 
asked by the trustees to resign for the 
good of the college, but to remain as 
a teacher. In complying Dr. Meikle- 
john said frankly that he did not think 
it would be for the good of the college, 
and refused to retain his chair as pro- 
fessor. Eleven Seniors declined to ac- 
cept their diplomas, in loyalty to the 
spirit of the liberal Amherst which they 
said the action of the trustees had killed. 
Six of the younger professors have 
since resigned, in similar protest. Dr. 
Meiklejohn had lost the support of his 
trustees, of two thirds of the faculty, 
but had that of practically the whole 
student body and his own alumni. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a clear cut issue 
here between liberalism and conserva- 
tism in education. but the situation was 
complicated with factors of personality, 
with the president’s failure to placate 
the older men, and to fit himself close- 
ly into the life of the New England col- 
lege which he was reforming. Walter 
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Lippman in a very lucid article in the 
New York Sunday World sums up thus: 

‘Amherst has lost a fine educator and 
a great spiritual leader of youth be- 
cause he was an unsuccessful leader of 
He did magnificently with stud- 


men. 
ents. He failed lamentably with grown- 
ups. He could inspire but he could not 
manage. He was lots of Woodrow Wil- 


son and none of Lloyd George. Meikle- 
john’s Amherst . . . hopeless as it was, 
made Amherst one of the most distin- 
guished small colleges in America.” 


Piecemeal Clemency 


N the eve of his departure on his 

Western trip the President released 
twenty-eight of the fifty-two politica! 
prisoners who are serving terms on 
charges of interference with the con- 
duct of the world war. They are, how- 
ever, to be released with a condition 
that in the event of failure to be law 
abiding and loyal they shall be returned 
at once to prison. This has been pro- 
tested as subjecting these men to the 
whims of petty officials for the rest of 
their lives and depriving them of trial 
in case of any alleged offense. 

The effort to secure their release has 
been shared by the widest range of 
persons—all the way from extreme 
conservatives to radicals, and it will 
not in the least be remitted until the 
rest are freed. The twenty-seven in- 
cludes only two of the so-called Sacra- 
mento group. According to the an- 
nouncement of release, the others were 
refused freedom because they had been 
imprisoned on charges of overt acts, and 
not merely for expression of opinion. 
Senator Pepper, however, who has been 
deeply interested in these cases for 
many months. says (speaking as a 
lawyer) that the overt act charges no 
longer apply. 


The Labor Board’s Reprimand 


ITH no power to enforce its rul- 

ings or to inflict penalties in the 
usual sense, the Railroad Labor Board 
has administered its maximum punish- 
ment to the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem. The Board has publicly rebuked 
the Pennsylvania for its refusal to con- 
duct fairly an election for employee 
representatives to deal with the Board. 
Ballots cast for the shopcrafts represen- 
tatives were thrown out, and the road 
refused to obey the Board’s order to 
hold another election without discrim- 
ination against the unions. Pennsyl- 
vania shop employees were “deprived of 


essential rights as laboring men to 
which Congress had declared them 


entitled,” said the rebuke. It was ready 
months ago, but when it was about to 
be announced the railroad secured an 
injunction and the case was taken all 
the way to the Supreme Court, which 
upheld the Board’s jurisdiction. 

In his speech on the railroads made 
at Kansas City on his way west Presi- 


dent Harding said that he does not hope 
for compliance with the Rail Board’s 
decisions on the part of employees so 
long as they are ignored by the man- 
agers. He admitted disappointment over 
the failure of both sides to co-operate 
with the Board but spoke in favor of 
its continuance with certain modifica- 
tions. This was the speech in which he 
argued for the plan of consolidation of 
the railroads into several systems, which 
would insure the protection of the 
weaker roads. The plan is of course 
due for much discussion—the President 
said there would be legislation covering 
it introduced in the next Congress. 


Stamboulisky’s End 


HE sequel to the downfall of the 

Bulgarian peasant premier came 
swiftly and dramatically. Premier 
Stamboulisky was not captured with 
the other members of the Cabinet in the 
revolution that overthrew his agrarian 
government. He escaped. in disguise, 
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The quaint fishing town of Gloucester 
and the lobster markets of Rockport (see 
our cover) live through the palette of 
Fern I. Coppedge. Or again the Pennsyl- 
vania hills, the farmhouses and frozen 
streams of the Delaware Valley give her 
the inspiration for her snow scenes. 

.Miss Coppedge studied at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the Art Students’ League 
of New York, and the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, as well as under 
William M. Chase. Her “Thaw” hangs 
in the Detroit Museum and “Snow Cov- 
ered Hills” is part of the permanent col- 
lection of the Pennsylvania Academy 
Fellowship, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Old furniture and old houses are a hob- 
by with Miss Coppedge. Her winter 
studio—built in 1773 as a Friends’ Meet- 
ing House—is a veritable treasure. It 
is here on winter days that three huge 
fireplaces throw their golden glow over 
the mellowed surface of mahogany, or 
catch the glint of age-old brass and cop- 
per—Miss Coppedge’s special favorites. 
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was pursued by troops, escaped again 
during the fighting. Finally captured. 
he was seized in an attempt at rescue 
by the peasants, and tried to flee with 
them. In the fighting that followed 
Stamboulisky was killed. 

The new régime is said to have the 
sympathetic support of King Boris. 

Europe’s only woman diplomat, it 
will be remembered. was in the service 
of M. Stamboulisky—Mlle. Stancioff, 
first secretary of the Bulgarian Lega- 
tion in Washington, who was so valua- 
ble to the premier that she had not yet 
taken her place in this country. Speak- 
ing eight foreign languages, she inter- 
preted for her chief at all the 
international conferences. She has now 
resigned, and may perhaps engage in 
journalism either in Great Britain or 
in the United States. 


The Ruhr—No Change 


HERE has been no_ outstanding 

change in the Ruhr situation dur- 
ing the fortnight. It merely grows 
worse. The British note to Poincaré, 
asking for exact terms, has not yet been 
answered. The resignation of the Bel- 
gian Cabinet, over a discussion of the 
language to be used in the university 
of Ghent..served as occasion for delay. 
but Premier Theunis has now been 
asked to form another Cabinet. M. 
Poincaré, backed by a new vote of 
confidence, is determined not to have 
the reparations settled by any neutral 
commission, but has perhaps weakened 
a little on his interpretation of an end 
to passive resistance. The German 
mark has gone to impossible depths. 
The food situation is growing increas- 
ingly more desperate in the Ruhr, and 
the Germans believe a food blockade is 
under way, to break down passive re- 
sistance—a simple matter, if desired. 
since France now controls all the rail- 
roads. Germany has sent a note to all 
governments except France and Belgium 
protesting against “Franco-Belgian ter- 
rorism,” especially the death sentences 
on German citizens. 

The only hopeful thing is that M. 
Poincaré is willing to listen to British 
proposals before framing an answer to 
the German offer. 


A Good Retreat 


HE decree issued in March by the 

Saar Commission, which practically 
denied all freedom of speech in the val- 
ley, has been withdrawn. This, it will 
be recalled, was the decree denounced 
by Lord Robert Cecil and other friends 
of the League of Nations, which is re- 
sponsible for the Saar Commission. The 
order had doubtless been put out under 
strong French influence. and its with- 
drawal is due to the effect of the pro- 
test made in the British House of 
Commons and to the public opinion 
back of it. June 26. 1923. 
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The 
President 


Your Business 


June 22, 1923. 

RESIDENT HARDING is confident 
P he can solve the Alaskan Problem. 

Three quarters of the difficulty in 
that far-off Yukon waste is a low supply 
of “confidence.” Discouraged, back- 
sliding Alaska. She has not even been 
a mecca for missionaries of late. One or 
two have gone, notably Reverend Hud- 
son Stuck. who contributed his admir- 
able story of Alaskan conditions, but the 
field has not been popular. The Far 
Eastern heathen has been much more at- 
tractive. and the drawbacks to in- 
culcating civilization have been almost 
too much for the idealism and hope of 
missionaries. 

Queer how little Washington knows 
of the real Alaska as the President sets 
out. Cabinet members and correspon- 
dents, gathered at the steps of the Presi- 
dent’s private car as he departed, said 
with a smile, “Now for some of the 
Alaska cold.” “Humph!” said an old 
Army general—“some of the real Alaska 
mosquitoes—fleas and bugs of every 
kind!” There are a few Army officers 
here who have “done” Alaska. They 
speak of the experience with a great deal 
of sarcasm. When they were not half 
frozen, knee-deep in slush, they fur- 
nished livelihood for the largest and 
sharpest biting mosquitoes extant. But 
all this is not in keeping with the note 
of optimism with which the President 
departed. He has always wanted to go 
to Alaska: he has strong convictions as 
to its problems; he is glad to leave his 
sultry desk in Washington. Hence the 


trip. 
As Vacation—Doubtful 


Mrs. Harding. too, was extraordinar- 
ily happy when she boarded the observa- 
tion platform. but it was noticeable that 
she had no desire to linger there. for 
the thermometer was soaring around 
100, and the engineer was making ready 
to pull out on the stroke of 2:00 o’clock. 
Mrs. Harding looks extremely well. 
more handsome than ever before. Many 
of her friends at the Capital will follow 





By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


the trip with some anxiety, for she still 
is only delicately convalescent. 

But this will be no vacation for the 
President. The problem of his proposi- 
tion for American membership in the 
International Court of Justice is as sim- 
ple and concrete as a brook stream be- 
side that of the Alaskan enigma. The 
President, as a matter of fact, has left 
on what amounts to a trip of ex- 
ploration. For twenty years, adminis- 
trations have been vexed about the terri- 
tory; dissensions and disagreements 
have come from within administrative 
circles and without—that is, emanating 
from Alaska itself. Old hands at the 
Capital remarked when the President 
departed that he had undertaken to real- 
ly settle the famous Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy which occupied the whole 
country politically during the Roosevelt 
Administration; in fact, those who know 
Alaskan conditions say that the funda- 
mentals of the situation then are just 
as troublesome to-day. Other than the 
personal victory of Mr. Pinchot over 
Secretary Ballinger of the Department 
of the Interior in the old controversy. 
the problem was left in statu quo and 
the President today must decide: 

1— Whether the dangers of capitalistic 
development, control and monoply of 
Alaska’s fortunes are greater than 
the advantages, or, 2—Whether the Gov- 
ernment shall undertake a constructive 
program of financial and administrative 
aid, going into the business of railroad 
extension and conservation of resources, 
or, 3—Whether there are in Alaska sub- 
stantial elements for a nucleus of local 
self-government. 

Your correspondent pursues this sub- 
ject with some gratification at 100 in the 
shade. Let us review the substance of 
the Ballinger-Pinchot situation: 

Alaska for many years economically 
has been in the hands of the large Gug- 
genheim interests; that is, that corpora- 
tion has owned the principal properties, 
and the largest part, by far, of the white 
population in the centers is made up of 


employees of the Guggenheim interests. 
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in Washington 
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Secretary Ballinger in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration had been a Commissioner 
in the Land Office. When Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to the head of the Interior 
Department, he said that he had pro- 
cured a twenty-five-thousand dollar man 
for a five-thousand-dollar position. How- 
ever, it soon developed that Secretary 
Ballinger was not in harmony with Gif- 
ford Pinchot and his conservation poli- 
cies. 

A bitter argument sprang up be- 
tween them regarding Alaskan claims 
during which Mr. Pinchot accused Sec- 
retary Ballinger of all kinds of irregu- 
larities in favor of monied interests 
operating in Alaska. The fight is too 
complicated to go into detail, but it was 
a war of development vs. conservation. 
private against public interests and so 
on, upon which it was unwise to take 
sides without giving a great deal of 
study to unravelling the attendant com- 
plexities. 


Alaska Drops Back 


However, in the main, time has more 
or less proved that Mr. Pinchot’s con- 
ervation policies formulated for the er. 
lire United States and severely applied 
to Alaska were not as beneficial to that 
far-off section as they were intended to 
be. Conservation laws were passed 
which did nicely for Yellowstone Park 
or New York’s Adirondacks but failed 
utterly in the barren regions of Alaska. 
Whether it was the misapplication of 
conservation or the intensive control by 
private interests or the lack of govern- 
ment coordination, the fact remains 
that Alaska to date has not kept up with 
ihe rest of the United States. This, in 
spite of the extraordinary resources of 
the territory. 

The Ballinger-Pinchot fight. the first 
to bring attention to the whole Alaskan 
situation, was also the first to start an 
unhappy interdepartmental disagreement 
as to “who’s who in Alaska.” Every 
bureau and every department—there are 
about thirty of them having to do with 
Alaska—became intensely zealous, or 
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jealous, of its particular concession, 


whether fisheries. fur, gold or taxes, and 
resented the co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion which even then was vitally neces- 
sary. This dissension has gone on. 
President Harding inherited it. Even 
in the amicable Cabinet with which he 
is blessed to-day. there is none too good 
a spirit about Alaskan matters. The 
President was wise when he invited Sec- 
retaries Hoover, Work and Wallace to 
accompany him, and if he returns them 
to Washington all good friends, he will 
have made another conquest. Secretary 
Hoover, with his natural executive abil- 
ity, would be glad to have more control 
than he has now. Secretary Work is just 
as ambitious. Secretary Wallace is as 
zealous of his agricultural interests 
there. The wonder is, not that Alaska 
has not increased its population to any 
appreciable extent in all these years, but 
that it has survived at all, with twenty 


“How Not 


To See 
a 
Country” 


(The 
Author’s 
Title) 







or thirty masters to whom it has been re- 
sponsible. To be exact, thirty-five de- 
partments and bureaus have a finger in 
Alaskan affairs, as follows: 

The Department of the Interior has 
control of its Territorial government, in- 
cluding the Governor; its public lands, 
its mining claims, its town sites, its man- 
ufacturing sites, its hot springs and cem- 
eteries on public lands, its Indian 
allotments. its wharf sites, its home- 
steads, its coal leases, oil leases, its Gov- 
ernment railroad, its national parks and 
monuments. its schools for natives, in- 
cluding education in thé protection of 
their health. the propagation of the rein- 
deer, the topographic and geographic 
survey of its lands, the suppression of 
trafic in intoxicating liquors, and the 
protection of its game. 

The Department of Agriculture exer- 
cises supervision over its national for- 
its fur-bearing animal life, its 


ests, 


we Ag 
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weather bureaus, its public roads, its 
migratory birds, its agricultural devel. 
opment through the operation of five 
experimental stations. 

The Department of Commerce func- 
tions through the Bureau of Fisheries 
in the protection of its fish industry, 
which has attained immense proportions, 
its Coast and Geodetic Survey in enfore- 
ing its maritime laws, and maintains 
lighthouse service and other aids to nav- 
igation. 

The War Department operates the 
cable and telegraph lines in Alaska, 
maintains army posts and military re- 
serves, and, through its engineering 
corps, provides for the improvement of 
its rivers and harbors and other navi- 
gable streams, as well as the construc- 
tion of trails and roads through the 
Alaskan Road Commission. 

The Navy Department has control of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Caracas lies in a great saucer in the midst of mountains 


HEN we planned to go to South 
America we were determined to 
visit each of the ten republics 

which cover the continent (with the ex- 
ception of Dutch, French and British 
Guiana) and also Panama, usually 
classified with Central America. We 
soon found that the capitals of Para- 
guay, Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia and 
Venezuela were so inaccessible that the 
time at our disposal would compel us 
to drop them from the list. But from 
Panama we sailed back to Europe up- 
on the Dutch ship Venezuela and its 
cargo ports enabled us unexpectedly 
to visit another South American coun- 
try—the Republic of Venezuela. There 
was no time for work or to make ar- 
rangements for seeing people, so we 
conducted ourselves as ordinary tour- 
ists on idle pleasure bent. As little 
account of the sight-seeing which has 
given us much enjoyment could be in- 
cluded in previous articles, perhaps one 
little letter strictly from a_ tourist’s 
point of view may be permissible. It 
might be entitled “How not to see a 
country.” 


Off the coast of Venezuela lies the 
Dutch island of Curacao (pronounced 
Coorahsow). The island is volcanic, 
mountainous and unproductive, but the 
town of Willemstad, fringing the round 
blue bay, is a thriving one, for it is a 
free port, where all who wish may un- 
load any cargo desired with no duty to 
pay and no questions asked. In the 
dark mysterious past it was a rendez- 
vous for pirates, and now that that ro- 
mantic day is past, adventure still makes 
its headquarters here. Smugglers buy 
in this free port and attempt to run 
ashore on other islands or along the 
mainland, when the eye of the almost 
omnipresent customs is turned the other 
way. The plastered, tile-roofed houses 
tinted green, blue, red and yellow, anil 
all the shades between, set in neat rows 
along the narrow streets and running 
in terraces up the hillsides, Dutch in 
every detail, make a colorful scene very 
appealing to the lover of beauty. A 
drive to the ostrich farm and an- 
other to the quarantine station, the 
only “sights.” took us along narrow 
roads bordered with natural hedges of 


cactus. Tiny houses of mud or woven 
fibre, with thatched roofs, were scat- 
tered along the way. Our _ passing 
brought the entire family to the door, 
several brown children, a few chickens 
and pigs, a goat and an adult or so. 
Whenever Miss Manus pointed her cam- 
era in their direction, the entire collec- 
tion scuttled back, the children, goats 
and pigs sometimes tripping each other 
up in the hurried process. A little bay 
bounded by poriferous rocks of curi- 
ous shapes, presented more shades of 
blue than I ever saw in one spot be- 
fore and was a fascinating vision of 
loveliness. 

Ships—American, French and Dutch 
—were all busily loading cargo in this 
port. The Venezuela lay there for two 
days. The main cargo was coffee, for 
this island is the loading port of the 
great Venezuelan coffee district of 
Maracaibo, the product being brought 
over in small boats. 

We next stopped at Puerto Cabella 
on the mainland of Venezuela, where 
for sixteen hours we loaded more cof- 
fee. The town was small and we drove 
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through every street in half an hour. 
We went on an excursion in the after- 
noon to the Hot Springs. a boiling 
spring which provides with “cures” a 
primitive bath-house attached to a prim- 
itive hotel. Our equipage was a Ford 
in that state of happy dilapidation 
when its enemies say it is done for but 
its friends know that it has just begun 
to work. The springs had long since sur- 
rendered to old age. The distance was 
reputed to be thirty-five miles. The 
road was a “long trail a-winding” 
through foothills, over rocky rivers 
(which we always forded) and along a 
cut through nature’s forest. Sometimes 
the road was deep with sand, but us- 
ually it was dotted with ruts and holes 
and sprinkled with stones. 

We were jounced from seat to roof 
and back again, one as springless as 
the other. One never has the right 
things for comfort on these trips. One 
should have a circular air cushion to 
sit on and another on top of the head 
tied on with becoming ribbons instead 
of a hat. After such mountain drives 
the parrots always say, “Wasn’t it won- 
derful! That road is a great feat of 
engineering, isn’t it?” Well, the only 
real feat about that road was that a 
Ford as nearly worn out could get safe- 
ly over the engineering feat without 
sending its passengers footing it home 
on their own feet. 

As we bobbed from floor to ceiling 
we caught kaleidoscopic glimpses of a 
great variety of live things scuttling out 
of the track of His Majesty, the Ford. 
A tired-looking breed of chickens were 
most numerous and some _ thousands 
must have aroused their fatigued ener- 
gies to squeak out of our way. although 
I should think our trail might have 
been marked by a continual pile of 
dead ones. The soil is the color of 
café au lait and dogs on that road match 
the soil in color. Some hundreds 
barked and curled up again. Most of 
them had puppies in tow. Pigs, the 
long-snouted variety which board them- 
selves, mostly sows with young ones, 
squeaked across the road by the hun- 
dreds. A few dozens of goats with their 
kids, and now and then sheep with 
their lambkins, added variety to the 
escaping multitude. 


“Babies of Bolivar Street” 


The most interesting of the things put 
to rout was the army of tatterdemalion 
children who apparently occupy the 
middle of the road most of the time. 
It is a cheap country in which to bring 
up children, for among the poorer 
classes boys wear no clothes until they 
are five or more. Girls usually wear a 
string of beads and an apron unbut- 
toned in the back. When the boy 
reaches the clothes age he may wear 
either pants or coat but it is considered 
extravagant to wear both at the same 
time. At least a hundred little naked 


. 


brown boys and as many little girls 
with aprons flying jumped aside to let 
us pass. 
“They wade in the puddles, they roll in the 
dust, 
No weather can ever their pleasure defeat; 
All days are the same! Life is only a game 
To the naked brown babies of Bolivar 
Street.” (Gilbert) 
Sanitation not only along this “feat 
of engineering” but in all the interior 
of South America outside the cities is 
the same as that of our primeval an- 
cestors. The same little thatched single- 
room mud cabins dotted the roadside 





This is the last in Mrs. Catt’s 
series of letters from South Amer- 
ica. Purposely, we saved out this 
“tourist” letter from Venezuela, as 
a postscript, to follow her sum- 
ming-up. It is Mrs. Catt and South 
America in lighter vein, and a de- 
lightful finish—since the letters 
had to come to an end—to a series 





which CitizEN readers have en- 
joyed (they've proved it) enor- 
mously. 
as those of Curacao and all South 
America. They were often surrounded 


by a scraggly grove of cocoanuts, ba- 
nanas or papayas, but no occupant had 
foresight enough to have all three, and 
often the dooryard contained nothing 
but cacti, which may be one reason the 
children, dogs, pigs and goats prefer 
the street. 

‘We continually passed or met little 
caravans of burros heavily loaded, from 
eight to twenty in a group, and these 
alternated with caravans of small two- 
wheeled wagons drawn by very small 
mules. We passed more than once a 
man riding a burro and behind him 
were marching two or three women with 
great packs upon their heads. Lone 
women walking with a big load on 
their heads were scattered all along the 
way and they appeared alert and en- 
terprising, as though they had a family 
to keep and were about their business. 
Men never carry cargo—the women and 
donkeys do that, but the men had a 
curiously tired hookworm appearance 
as though life had lost its flavor. The 
only white man seen on the journey 
was a cadaverous creature with his 
hands in his pockets who appeared to 
have been in that posture since the re- 
nowned accident that happened to Lot’s 
wife. 

A South American writer of a book 
I read said of this country. “Venezuela 
seems to have surrendered to the cli- 
mate and to have given up trying.” He 
must have taken this excursion to the 
Hot Springs. But nature in Venezuela 
is not weary. In the background were 
mountains—such as we had seen else- 
where. merely the mountains universal : 


‘to plant the seed. 
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but the foreground belonged exclusively 
to Venezuela. We followed a stream and 
caught many vistas of rocky gorges, 
sparkling little waterfalls and tangled 
tropical vegetation overhanging quiet 
pools of water. There were flowers, 
many brilliant ones, and nearly all were 
strangers. In one of my peregrinations 
between seat and roof of that car I be- 
held a grove of great spreading trees 
of beautiful foliage resembling oaks, 
and those amazing trees were covered 
with huge brilliant crimson blossoms! 
They were neither the Pride of India 
nor the red acacia common in South 
America. There were two other variet- 
ies of large trees covered with blossoms, 
one salmon red and one deep pink. We 
passed through a marsh covered’ with 
a blue water-flower unlike any we knew, 
and entrancing visions of the richness 
of tropical flora rejoiced us every mo- 
ment. 

We compassed the alleged seventy 
miles—over as bad a road as I would 
ever wish upon my worst enemy—in a 
Ford which was probably rescued from 
King Tut’s tomb—in three and a half 
hours. 

The next morning at 5:30 we were 
called and, sore and jaded as we still 
were, we arose, for the first prepara- 
tion for going ashore at every port is 
to be passed by the police and doctor. 
Before the ship takes its final position, 
usually, the health and police inspectors 
come abroad. Every passenger must 
show his passport and appear in person. 
As the ships travel nights and put in 
long days at loading, the passengers 
are thus taught habits of early rising. 
By nine o'clock we were off on the 
main jaunt, a motor trip to Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela. The road lies 
upon the sides of mountains, running 
into one canon and out into another, 
making short and sharp turns and all 
the time climbing up to the summit of 
4000 feet. Over that summit the road 
descends into Caracas 1000 feet below. 
The city lies in a great saucer in the 
midst of the mountains and is 3000 feet 
above the sea. Women wore woolen 
gowns upon the streets and we shivered 
in our summer wear. 


Charming Caracas 


It is a delightful, stimulating climate 
at that time of year and just the place 
for a fine auxiliary to the Pan Ameri- 
can Association to sprout and grow, but 
a stay of two hours was all too brief 
A wonderful broad 
avenue lined with magnificent villas, 
each set in a garden of incomparable 
brilliance. was proof of the presence 
of wealth. The city seems prosperous 
and there were many more white people 
in evidence than usual in South Ameri- 
can cities. We paused on the edge of 
the saucer to look at the beautiful capi- 
tal. Spanish-colonial in all particulars. 
spread below us in colors of red, green, 
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blue and vellow. There was no evi- 
dence here that Venezuela had given 
up trying. and nothing in the climate 
to justify that comment. 

As we paused for the view we were 
given a lesson in how the poorer classes 
of Caracas live. A water faucet at that 
point furnished water for the entire 
community. They came in singles and 
doubles and families, mainly women 
and children, filled their water vessels 
and went away carrying it upon their 
heads. The aristocratic water vessel 
was a Standard Oil can. The mother 
with one of these great cans upon her 
head. followed by all her children, each 
carrying a smaller vessel upon its head. 
made a procession of water carriers sim- 
ilar to those seen among primitive peo- 
ple the world over. The river and the 
gourd or home-made pottery have given 
way to the water-tap and the Standard 
Oil can—centuries lie between, but 
women are doing the same things still. 

We were told that those who went to 
Caracas by motor would take their lives 
in their hands. When the trip was over 
we concluded this verdict was a cor- 
rect one. The road has no outside wall 
or protection and a flaw in the motor 
brake at dozens of turns might have 
sent the car crashing down thousands of 
feet into the rocky valley below. One 


man in the party ducked his head at 
every turn. but we faced every preci- 
pice with pretended fortitude. We came 
home in an extraordinarily prayerful 
mood and realized that we had “done” 
a country as tourists do. We had 
learned no new facts. and confirmed no 
old ones. we had stepped behind no 
door into a Venezuela home. we con- 
versed with no intelligent person: we 
had only seen something of the life of 
the lowest stratum and something of 
the magnificent scenery and prolific re- 
sources of the country. We went away 
with regret that no opportunity for 
work was possible. 

Trinidad. discovered by Columbus in 
1498 and meaning Three Sisters moun- 
tain. is another island off the Coast of 
Venezuela. It was colonized by the 
Spanish. The Dutch and the French 
each tried to take it and the British 
succeeded in taking it from the Span- 
ish in 1797. It is as English as Cur- 
acao is Dutch and Caracas Spanish. 
Geologically it apparently belongs to 
Venezuela. for both have those world 
wonders—lakes of asphalt. The Ven- 
ezuela loaded barrels of this product 
for eighteen successive hours and mean- 
time we visited the so-called Pitch Lake 
and the oil fields. It was an informing 
hut ugly and smelly adventure. 
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To see Pitch Lake we paid the 
price of a genuine scare. A pier re. 


sembling a sidewalk not more than six 
feet wide and with no railing on either 
side extends out into the ocean for a 
quarter of a mile. The boards are 
rough and not well nailed and the walk 
slants first one way and then the other, 
Below was a wild tumbling sea and 
across the walk a gale was blowing 
which made sails of every woman’s gar. 
ments and threatened to sweep her off 
to a watery grave. We slipped and 
tripped and steadied but managed to 
get over and back in an even more fer. 
vently prayerful mood than that pro- 
duced by the trip to Caracas. 

One takes his life in hand. more ways 
than by mountain drives. in attempting 
to see something of the country sur. 
rounding South American ports. Usual- 
ly the ships anchor out at sea and the 
trip ashore is made in small boats. Often 
the little boat and the big ship rock like 
barrels and give an occasional pitch, and 
it is something of a feat to step from 
one to the other at the exact moment 
when they come nearest together. Some- 
times passengers are swept into the deep 
but not often. The basket method of 
going ashore I have already described. 
My own catastrophes on this trip count 

(Continued on page 21) 


Home—Fifty Years Forward 


“Domestic Service Will Cease to be a Back-door Job.” 


An Interview Reported by Hannah Mitchell 


IFTY years from today there will 
K be no such thing as domestic serv- 

ice as we understand it today. 
Or at least no such thing as domestic 
servitude, and no domestic servants in the 
present sense of the expression. That is 
the prediction of Frederick W. Howe, 
director of the School of Household 
Science and Arts at Pratt Institute. and 
similar opinions are held by a number 
of educators and students in the field 


of home economics and_ household 
management. Practically all of these 
persons are sensitive to the trend in 


their field. very practical theorists on 
all that has to do with home life and 
home making. 

“Fifty years from now there will be 
practically no domestic servants,” said 
Mr. Howe. “and the American home 
will be more attractive and more prac- 
tical than it is on the average today.” 

“But running a home. developing and 
conducting the home in its best form. 
requires work and the work of more 
than one person.” I objected. 

“Certainly.” he replied. “But women 
are going to spend more time them- 
selves in making homes and for the 
outside help that is necessary they will 
be able to hire by the hour. day or 


So jar. the discussion of “wo- 
man’s oldest job” has been carried 
on largely by women who are home 
makers. Various points of view 
have been expressed—all the way 
from advocacy of every woman her 
own housekeeper to systems of 
trained help in relays. on an hour 
Here is a comment from 
another source—from a_ leading 
professor of household science. 
How far do you agree? The 
CitizEN would argue some points, 
but it wishes to urge most heartily 
the point that housework is not 
hereafter to be a “backdoor job.” 


basis. 
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week, specialists trained and doing a 
high grade of work along the lines 
needed. Domestic service will cease— 
is already ceasing—to be a back-door 
job. It will have dignity and respect. 
the dignity and respect which we are 
beginning to feel for all kinds of work. 

“A hundred years ago the home was 
the center of social life. It was also 
the center of much of the industrial 
life. With inventions and the growth 
of factories. with the complete change 
made in our manner of living. econom- 


ically, in the last century. the home has 
lost many of its old functions. We 
have been for some time in a state of 
change. In this country it is always 
the tendency to swing to extremes before 
settling to a medium which means ad- 
justment. 

“The general restlessness of women 
is all a part of this change—this in- 
between period. We have not emerged 
from it yet. but my belief is that we 
shall return to the home, or rather that 
we shall develop a new home which 
will be the basis, the unit of our civili- 
zation, just as the home of a century 
ago was in its day. 

“In our extreme swing we have well- 
nigh taken away from it every function 
that the home had. In returning to a 
happy mean we shall return certain 
things to it. There are certain things 
that belong to the home. and I believe 
that family life is coming back, not as 
it was in the old days. but a family 
life that is stronger and shows the pro- 
gress that study and greater knowledge 
always bring. 

“T base this belief on many seemingly 
small signs that show the way the wind 
is }:!owing. Many of them are related to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Teaching 


HORT girls. tall ones. plump ones 
S and slim ones. bobbed heads and 

braided ones—three long rows of 
them sitting in the raftered room. A tall 
girl whose red-gold hair rippled along 
the fine contours of her head rapped 
for order. Roll call brought out a long 
list of old American names that rang 
strange and welcome in ears used to the 


melting pot. Then. with a flutter of 
pleated skirts and a crackling of 


starched middy blouses. the whole group 
rose and repeated with earnest under- 
standing 
“I pledge my loyalty to the 
Junior League by doing better 
than ever before what work I 
have to do: 
“By being prompt. honest. and 
courteous ; 
“By living each day trying to 
accomplish something, — not 
merely to exist—and above 
all. by believing that it pays to 
know the truth, and to follow 
it.” 

Thus opened the regular meeting of. 
the first club Junior League in the 
United States (and by the way it bears 
no relation to the organization named 
the Junior League of America.) It is 
an auxiliary of the Contemporary Club 
in Redlands, California. the woman's 
club of the town. and the center of so- 
cial and civic life. 


Where Roberts Rules 

The League’s business was conducted 
with a quiet efficiency which would 
amaze many an older club. Here was 
no long and devious oratory, no pad- 
ding of phrases that meant nothing, to 
cover “hurt feelings” that meant much. 
no voices so low and tangled that they 
couldn’t be heard. Those fourteen and 
sixteen-year-old girls went straight to 
the point with their motions and their 
discussions, and when they leaped up 
too quickly for Roberts’ Rules their 
president restored order with a skill 
worthy of a Federation head. 

The purpose of the Junior League is 
directly to learn those things which the 
finest type of clubwoman needs to know. 
That was one of the things their good 
angel had in mind when she founded it. 
She is Mrs. J. A. Kimberly, a founder 
of the parent Contemporary Club. and 
a staunch believer in both the value and 
the duty of a woman’s club to its com- 
munity. 


In 1916 she decided that the club 


needed a junior auxiliary which should 





the Young Idea to Club 


By Mildred Adams 
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The Contemporary Club and the Juniors 
share this lovely club home, in Redlands 


act as a feeder of young blood into a 
group which was, like most clubs. too 
apt to rely solely on its older mem- 
bers. Also-—and this was the other side 
of her idea—such an auxiliary would 
bring together the youth of the town, 
would act as a center for wholesome 
work and play. There wasn’t very much 
for boys and girls to do in Redlands 
between the time they stopped being 
children, and the day they became 
grown-ups. So Mrs. Kimberly _per- 
suaded the club that it needed the aux- 
iliary. and the auxiliary needed the 
club. 

The next step was to decide what 
should be taught these embryo club 
women. Obviously a good member 
must be able to stand on her feet and 
talk when occasion demands. so public 
speaking. which included voice control 
and enunciation. went into the training 
program. But talking demands some- 
thing to talk about. so story-telling and 
currert events were added at different 
times. A meeting when every one talks 
at once is noisier than Babel could have 
dreamed of being. Therefore parlia- 
mentary law. and practice in conducting 
meetings. were early and important sub- 
jects. 

But all that was mental training. Some 
of the girls handled their bodies badlv. 
stood awkwardly: they grew restless on 
Saturday mornings after five days of 
schow!. So dancing was introduced for 
play. and because it would give them 
poise and health and command of them- 
selves. Out of dancing came panto- 
mime. and the combination of panto- 


mime and oral English have resulted ic. 
quaint and successful plays. 

And last they have learned to feed 
their guests. This year they have di- 
vided themselves into groups. and under 
a competent instructor they have pre- 
sided at delicious monthly luncheons 
which they prepared and served. 

The League's play time is devoted to 
giving dances and plays. They are very 
popular in the community: in fact it 
has become a byword that if you want 
anything done. all you have to do is “get 
a good Junior Leaguer.” And as no one 
has ever heard of a bad one, the de- 
mands made upon them for time and 
activity sometimes threaten to be embar- 
rassing. They have concrete proof of 
their popularity in the thousand dollars 
raised by their own efforts, which they 
just paid toward the club’s building 
debt. 

Seven years is not long in a club’s 
life. but it is enough time for League 
training to begin to show results. As 
a school for future members. the League 
has already “graduated” into the Con- 
temporary Club twenty girls from the 
thirty-odd who entered in its first years. 
The president bears testimony to their 
value, and the only plaint of the girls 
is that the grown-up club doesn’t give 
them enough to do! 

As a source of inspiration and dis- 
cipline. the League has already more 
than proved itself. One has only to talk 
to the girls and watch their enthusiasm, 
or to their parents and see their quiet 
pride and satisfaction. The list of pres- 
ent occupations of the first League mem- 
bers is in a way an index. Out of the 
twenty-eight girls, fifteen are still in col- 
lege, four are studying music. two art. 
three are engaged in business, and four 
are married. There isn’t a dilettante in 
the group. 


Watch Junior Clubs Grow 


The Junior League idea for women’s 
clubs is spreading very fast. Near-by 
towns have followed Redlands’ example. 
and girls who have moved away have 
founded Leagues in their new homes. 
The president of the California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs recently ex- 
pressed the hope that next year would 
see a Junior League in every club in 
California. Meanwhile. Mrs. Thomas 
Winter, the General Federation Presi- 
dent. is urging all state heads to “stress 
the Junior Club” idea. Just as The 
Contemporary Club has. they will find 
it valuable to club and community alike. 
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Editorially Speaking 
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Talk Back About The World Court 
7s President's change of ground about the World Court, 


expressed in his speech at St. Louis last week, was a 

deep disappointment to many. Newspaper despatches 
indicate it rather generally. It had been supposed that Mr 
Harding would keep to the position taken last winter in 
launching the proposal for an American share in the Court— 
a carefully worked out position demonstrating that entering 
the Court doesn’t mean entering the League of Nations. But 
Izst week he went farther in cautiousness and declared his 
hope for a complete separation from the League, even in the 
election of judges. (Incidentally, he declared too that the 
League was “as dead as slavery’—a statement that has 
brought some very live-sounding response from its friends. ) 
The change of front would seem unwise tactics, likely to 
please no group very much, and to alienate many. A wobble 
in the leader’s position at the beginning of a campaign 
means a wobbly campaign. 

Just what, if any, influences were brought to bear upon 
the President to make him change ground, we can’t say. 
Kut if the isolationists at Washington have found new 
weapons; if the opposition of the Republican Chairman is 
counting, it is all the more “up” to the country to make 
its voice heard for the Court. Powerful forces are already 
lined up for it -colleges and universities, women’s organiza- 
tions, business groups, the churches. The President is talk- 
ing to the whole country more than ever—with the help of 
radio. Let the people take every means possible of talking 
back. Let them respond to his direct appeal. which in it- 
self was a fervent avowal, strong enough to offset some of 
the uncertainty created by the rest of the speech: “I shall 
not restrict my appeal to your reason.” he said. “I shall 
call upon your patriotism. I shall beseech your humanity. 
I shall invoke your Christianity. I shall reach to the very 
depths of your love for your fellow men of whatever race 
or creed throughout the world. .... My passion is for 
justice over force. My hope is in the great court.” 

If the country wants to follow that part of the Presi- 
dent’s leading, it must say so with conviction and emphasis. 


The Cosmetic Pendulum 


oN] YW take a final look at yourself in the mirror. You 


should look like a glorified you!” 

So ends the advice given by a woman's magazine 
in advocating the every-day use of rouge, lip-sticks and eye- 
brow pencils by our girls. It adds. “Make-up has become 
not only respectable but a matter of course.” 

In the same magazine. and others of its class. editors 
and famous contributors frequently express deep concern 
about the girls of today. especially because of their dress 
and behavior and their lack of respect for their elders. In 
the same issue will be pages of advertising, featuring ex- 
tremely décolleté figures: personal intimacies of the toilet 
are fully described and the lure of the physical emphasized 
—and on other pages beauty writers tell how many different 
kinds of cosmetics are necessary for the toilet table of the 
girl! who would be well groomed. and that popularity and 
success await her if she has the lure of beauty. 

These magazines go into millions of homes. Such adver- 
tising must be extremely effective with young girls. Luring 
lips and brilliant eyes. the charm of Cleopatra—what girl 
does not want them, especially if they can be had for a few 
dollars? Fortunately there are well-established firms of the 
finest reputation that set a higher standard for their adver- 
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tising. and women can choose which ones to patronize, 

Good looks are an undoubted asset in the business of life. 
The obligation is on every woman to be dainty and whole. 
some in her physical body and as becomingly and fittingly 
attired as her taste and purse allow. To this end soap, cold 
cream, lotions and powder have their place. No one can 
have any objection to the honest advertising of their use. 
Undoubtedly more faces are washed with soap today and 
the skin kept healthier by frequent bathing because of 
advertising. 

Even make-up has its rightful place. Behind the footlights 
it is used to make one look natural under the artificial light. 
If it is used in front of the footlights its only justification 
can be if it makes one look natural. and the test is that no 
ene should suspect you of having it on. Its popular use 
today allows no one to forget that you are using it. 

The pendulum is bound to swing far in the other direc. 
tion. It won’t be long. we predict. before any use whatever 
of cosmetics of any kind will be considered bad form. and 
some advertisers will be in a position of having killed the 
goose that laid the golden ege. 


Wanted: Enforcement With Common Sense 


HE other day Mr. Lloyd George made a plea to his 
countrymen not to be irritated by our seizure of liquor 
on British ships. He asked their sympathy for “Amer- 

ica’s very bold experiment to deal with probably the greatest 
curse of modern civilization”’—making the same plea that 
Lady Astor made a few weeks ago that prohibition be given 
a chance. That is an attitude for which we should be 
grateful. and one we should like to see adopted at home too. 
But many a convinced prohibitionist must be concerned 
about some of the methods of enforcement. 

Last week, for instance, two events happened that don’t 
belong together. One was the seizure by American officials 
of liquor stores on British ships—stores intended, quite in 
accordance with British law. for passengers on the British 
ships’ outward course. The sole basis for our seizure of 
the liquor was our right to the water the ship lay in. Even 
with all this, a point had been stretched (legally) to avoid 
friction—a liberal allowance was left on board for medi- 
cinal” purposes, by arrangement with the ship’s doctor, rep- 
resenting the medical regulations of his country. 

Here then was. on the whole. a strict application of our 
prohibition law. 

At the same time. on a beach not far from this port. a 
bootlegging gang landed and actually drove away, under 
threats, a picnic party that had spread out its peaceful lunch 
there. Regular “pirate stuff.” According to newspaper 
reports the gang proceeded openly and without delay to 
land its contraband cargo on the beach. and although the 
county seat was only a few miles distant, there was no in- 
terference. 

This was a very flagrant case. to be sure, but flagrant 
cases are numerous. The question is whether the cause of 
prohibition is served by an enforcement which creates irri- 
tation because it seems to other nations an infringement on 
iheir rights. Isn’t this an expenditure of energy which is 
plainly needed for the enforcement of the law against the 
most outrageous rum-running ? 

We are prohibitionist by birth, we might say, and this 
niagazine is wholeheartedly committed to the cause of law 
enforcement. But we are glad to see signs that this ruling 
will come up for reconsideration by Congress—and_ hope 
for the application of common sense on the one hand. and 
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on the other for greatly strengthened effort and determina- 
tion against the rum fleet and other rank forms of law 
breaking. 


Pity Poor Men 


E have been asked to do something for men—or at 

least to try. We have been told that the remedy for 

a great evil from which they suffer lies wholly in 
womens hands, and that any woman who has access to the 
ear of her sisters and at the same time turns a deaf ear 
of her own to the men’s woe, is hard hearted. That woe is 
the bondage of warm clothes for men in summer; stiff col- 
lars such as we wouldn't wear in the dead of winter—and. 
for relief, soft clinging ones that are worse than our worst 
for a decade: close-fitting encasements for their legs: coats 
of a weight, at the lightest (except for the exceptional palm 
beach suit) that would serve us nicely for spring or fall 
wrap. The imprisonment of the corset by no means offsets 
these horrors. For one thing. it isn’t by any means alwavs 
present. and for another it doesn’t apply so extensively to 
the person. : 

Then there are men’s stern conventions—that habit of 
keeping coats on save in the informality of regular office 
hours or at home. So much freedom the poor creatures 
achieved for themselves: but how far from bold they are in 
claiming their obvious privileges. How little provocation 
sends the average man scuttling into his coat. with what piti- 
ful defiance his braver brother stays out of his! 

And now one of the sex says that it is up to us women— 
that the minute we collectively tell them they may come out 
of bondage. they'll come. We doubt whether it is as easy 
as that—they have probably sold themselves thoroughly on 
the idea of their strange clothes. so that they would resist. 
And they are so deeply conventional. But if there is any 
possibility that the power to effect this deliverance is in our 
hands—if the one man we quote is perhaps a prophet—well. 
we can't take the responsibility of silence. 

Shall we start a campaign for men’s emancipation? 


A Menace to Peace 


VERY woman interested in peace should read Mrs. 

Catt’s recent article, “Summing up South America,” 

and should pay especial heed to what she says of the 
distrust and suspicion prevailing throughout Latin America 
in regard to the foreign policy of the United States. 

It is a mistrust of long standing. Dr. Hiram Bingham, 
Professor of Latin American History at Yale. published in 
1913 a book entitled “The Monroe Doctrine an Outworn 
Shibboleth.” In it he traces the gradual change in the in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine from a promise of pro- 
tection to the Latin-American republics against interference 
from Europe to a claim of the right to interfere with them 
ourselves, and finally to a practical assumption of the over- 
lordship of the whole Western hemisphere outside of 
Canada. He shows that. even so far back as 1913. the United 
States had repeatedly interfered by force in the internal 
affairs of various Latin American republics, had set at 
naught the recognized principles of international law, and 
had broken treaties that we ourselves had made. 

This had naturally led to fear and distrust, and he proved 
by abundant quotations from Latin American writers that 
this feeling was even then widely diffused throughout Cen- 
tral and South America. During the last ten years our 
foreign policy has gone much farther in that direction than 
would then have been thought possible. 

Dr. Bingham says that this actually hurts our trade. “You 
can seldom sell goods to a man who dislikes you, except 
when you have something which is far better or cheaper 
than he can get anywhere else. Furthermore, if he distrusts 
rou, he is not going to judge your goods fairly, or to view 
the world’s market with an unprejudiced eye.” 

To women, it is of still more concern that in three or four 
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Latin American countries we are maintaining armed forces, 
and have had them there for years, ostensibly to keep order, 
but the Latin Americans believe to maintain in power a 
government which the majority of the people do not want 
In either case. our young men are exposed to all the de- 
moralizing effects. And the increasing irritation due to the 
continuance and extension of this policy of interference with 
our neighbors is almost sure sooner or later to lead to war 
and the sacrifice of American lives. Our women. who are 
looking so eagerly toward Europe. should inform themselves 
seriously as to these unfortunate conditions right at our own. 
door, in which we are directly involved.—A. S. B. 


The Triumphant Typewriter 

HE typewriter has just celebrated its fiftieth birthday. 

and it may certainly claim without fear of successful con- 

tradiction that it has established itself. A letter in long 
hand in a modern business office is almost quaint. though 
net appreciated as such. In magazine offices it is by no 
means extinct. and probably a woman's magazine has more 
long-hand letters than other kinds. since more women write 
from homes than offices. and the typewriter is not yet thor- 
cughly domesticated. In entering men’s world of business 
women learned long ago. of course. to use men’s weapons. 
But we can testify that the typewriter is steadily gaining in 
homes. too. Women engaged in any form of public ac- 
tivity find they need typewriters to make their work more 
to write their letters and their speeches, and to keep 
Its growing—and 


ellicient 
their records: above all. to save time. 
the Citizen. for reasons selfish and unselfish. wishes it speed. 


Do You Know How To Eat? 

AVE you been reading the articles on diets by Dr. 

Alsop in the last few numbers of the Citizen? ‘There 

was one to make you thin. one to fatten you, one 
to stop that tired feeling. and now in this issue there is 
ene for general efficiency. These are the work of a woman 
doctor whose whole life is concerned with the health of 
women. We believe they are very valuable. 

One never ceases to be amazed at the ignorance of us 
human beings about the most fundamental things in our 
physical lives. Wouldn’t it seem reasonable that instruction 
in how to eat and why, how to breathe and stand and exer- 
cise. would have been drilled into all of us as the bedrock 
basis of our school training—if not earlier? It certainly 
hasn't been so—in the experience of most people of middle 
years. Now. thanks to the new health education—such as 
will be gathering together its representatives from all the 
world at San Francisco when this is read—the times are 
swiftly changing. In a generation or so, it is fair to assume, 
human beings will be able to tell for themselves what is good 
for them and will have formed habits which will make 
unwholesome eating as repulsive as other kinds of unwhole- 
someness. And further, a woman will not be a good house- 
keeper unless actual knowledge of food values is a part of 


her equipment. Meantime-—here’s Dr. Alsop’s healthy help. 


A World Good To Live In 
M R. OWEN LOVEJOY, at a recent International Kiwanis 


Convention, framed a fine ideal for the action of any 
community or any organization that is interested to 


inake the world a better place to live in. 

A school for every child in America; adequate appropriations 
for teachers’ salaries; a health service as broad as the com- 
munity, whose main object shall be to keep people well rather 
than to heal their diseases; a Juvenile Court that shall be the 
gate of self-respecting opportunity to every child whose straying 
feet bring him to it; a system of playgrounds and parks for 
everv city child; abolition of child labor in fields and factories, 
and a fraternal spirit in the business world which will convince 
the child of poor parents that you are his friends. 

When one stops to think, how utterly incredible and mon- 


strous it is that this ideal isn’t already realized. 
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Sisters-Across-the-Sea 


By Mrs. OLIVER STRACHEY 


OU have asked me to write my 
impressions of the woman’s move- 
ment in America. and I am very 
glad to do so because I have for many 
years followed the facts published in 
the Woman Citizen with great interest. 

My outstanding impression is that 
the woman’s movement in America and 
the woman’s movement in England are 
following almost identical lines. 

In the old suffrage days of course 
the arguments and the general policy 
of the societies in the two countries 
were practically interchangeable, but I 
have supposed (until I saw that I was 
wrong) that with enfranchisement new 
and different problems would arise in 
the two countries. I do not think that 
this has taken place. The general 
tendency of legislation supported by 
women’s societies in England is for 
welfare. and particularly children’s 
welfare. and for freedom of opportu- 
nity for women. We work for Women 
Police; for the Independent Nationality 
of Married Women; for Equal Guard- 
ianship for Mother and Father; and for 
proper Laws of Inheritance: and you 
in America have exactly the same bills 
on your programs. 

The similarity, I think, extends not 
only to the concrete measures worked 
for, but also to the spirit in which 
political problems are approached. I 
was much struck at the National Con- 
vention of the League of Women Voters 
with the emphasis put on_ political 
education and the need for waking up 
the average woman citizen to her civic 
responsibilities. We in England are 
much concerned with the same prob- 
lem, but I confess that there is a differ- 
ence here in that you seem to be much 
more effective and much better 
equipped to carry on political educa- 
tion than we are. I think that a good 
deal more is done through the regular 
political parties, and that the amount 
left to be done by the women’s organ- 
izations themselves is not perhaps so 
considerable in England as in_ the 
United States. 

The problem of the position of 
women in employment, which is one 
that specially interests me in my own 
country. is. I think. a little different in 
America. In England we are still 
struggling with a mass of unemploy- 
ment, and. in consequence, competition 
for every job is very keen. This tends 
to make the employment of women un- 
popular and in particular raises sharp 
prejudices against the employment of 


married women. In our civil service 
women are dismissed on marriage and 
the same is true of the teachers 
employed by a large number of local 


now 


authorities. 

You. I understand. fought and won 
this battle some time ago. and certainly 
I was much struck by the large pro- 
portion of married women who ap- 
peared free to work if they so desired. 














No, Mrs. Strachey isn’t an American 
woman. She is an English guest in the 
department, but one who has lived in 
both countries and has attended college 
in both. When she was here last spring, 
lecturing in connection with Lord Robert 
Cecil’s mission, we asked her to do— 
what she does in this article. Mrs. 
Strachey was once Lady Astor’s Political 
Manager, has “‘stood’’ for Parliament, and 
is now Political Secretary of the League 
of Nations Union. 





In this respect, in fact, I think that you 
are distinctly further ahead than we 
and that the women of America have 
a greater measure of actual freedom 
to do what they like than is the case 
in England. 

On the other hand, I believe that we 
are a little further ahead in our polit- 
ical position. It seems much less com- 
mon in America for women to run for 
office either in municipal, state or 
federal positions. and as far as I can 
judge their positions within the parties 
are less responsible than is the case 
with us. 

Balancing it out, however. I believe 
that the position of the woman’s move- 
ment is about the same in both coun- 
tries. and certainly the movement itself 
and the people who compose it are in- 
spired by exactly identical ideals and 
are working toward exactly the same 
ends. I feel that this is a comforting 
thought and an _ encouraging one. 
When independent groups of people 
seeking for the good of their countries 
find themselves arriving at the same 


conclusions there seems to he some 


chance that their conclusions are right, 
and I feel therefore encouraged to 
bring back to England a message of 
new endeavor because of what I have 
seen of the woman's movement in the 
United States. 

I cannot close this article without a 
reference to that greatest of all political 
problems, the problem of the main- 
tenance of Peace. This question is 
dear to the hearts of women all over 
the world: it is, for us all, the most 
urgent and the most vital need of the 
day. In England, of course, our peace 
hopes are centered upon the effective 
development of the League of Nations, 
and the securing of a large measure 
of universal disarmament through its 
means. In America too, I think, peace 
and disarmament are prominent in the 
minds of all who make up the Ameri- 
can movement. You are not united 
upon the League, and some of you talk 
of A League, or an Association of 
Nations to take the place of the thing 
which actually exists: but however we 
may differ as to methods, it is true that 
we are all at one in our aim. The 
sympathy of women is on the side of 
peace all over the world. And now 
that so many of us are enfranchised we 
ought to be able to achieve and to pre- 
serve it. We do at any rate try: and 
we must go on trying until we have 
succeeded. 


On Her Way in Business 


By HELEN Woopwarp 


OU ask me whether a woman suf- 
Y fers any disadvantage in business. 
Naturally she does. How could 
it be otherwise when she is so new and 
unaccustomed a thing in business? 
After all, it is the little matter of 
sex. There are occasionally more or 
less pleasant fictions in the business 
world that this little matter called sex 
does not exist, that business is business, 
etc. Business tries to follow along in 
the footsteps of the church, and sex 
does not count. When it does this. it 
foolishly bumps its head. There are 
men in whose minds there is always 
a disturbing element when they are deal- 
ing with women. They don’t want that 
element in business hours because they 
are afraid it will obscure their business 


judgment. Such men are frequently 
rather rude toward women in office 
hours. There are women, too. whose 


minds are similarly preoccupied. Sev- 
eral of my customers once said to me 
of an attractive woman, “Don’t send 
that woman to me any more. She vamps 
me every time she comes.” 
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[ must make it clear that I consider it 
immensely important for women to look 
as well as they can. A touch of skil- 
fully applied rouge may be as impor- 
tant to a woman as a carefully shaved 
chin to a man, and a good dressmaker 
is as important to a woman as a good 
tailor to a man. 

But before a woman can get any sort 
of responsible position in the business 
world. she must be able to talk to men 
with her mind completely absorbed in 
her subject. She must be able to throw 
her sex in the discard for the time being 
just as men do all the time in conduct- 
ing business. 

Then there are men—and if I seem 
always to be talking of men this and 
men that. it must be remembered that 
men still do have the running of things 
—there are men who have the highest 
opinion of women’s abilities—who 
know that there are women who think 
straight, but who dare not employ wom- 
en in many jobs because they know that 
other men do not agree with this high 
opinion. 

Not long ago the vice president of a 
financial institution told me that he was 
having difficulty getting the right kind 
of men for a certain job. What job? 
Going around to various small banks in 
smaller cities and presenting a good 
proposition to them. “But why don’t 
you take women? They could do the 
work.” 

“Of course they could. We could 
train them more quickly than men. but 
can you imagine the effect on a board 
of directors, if a woman appeared be- 
fore them with a proposition of any 
kind, coming from a big bank in New 


York? They would think we were in- 
sulting them. It would make us ridicu- 
lous.” And the strange thing about the 


matter is that it would have made them 
ridiculous. These boards. which still 
think it a gross breach of manners to 
smoke at a board meeting, would re- 
gard a woman in such a case with a 
tolerant and kindly amusement. They 
would be charming to her, and turn her 
proposition down with great politeness. 

But if this woman coming to them 
had somehow made herself a reputa- 
tion of power and ability in advance. 
they would listen to her as they would 
to a man. 

Does a woman’s physique stand in 
her way? It does. Unless she is most 
extraordinary. there are times when she 
is either positively ill, or merely ner- 
vous and wrought up. If the first. 
she loses valuable time. If the second. 
she offends people and loses her temper 
over trifles, gets to be fitful or hysteri- 
cal or unreasonable. Yet the thing is 
nearly beyond her power to cure. She 
needs more rest and more relaxation 
than most men. Women’s husbands 
and their friends all take it for granted 
that they can take charge of the house- 
hold. hire maids. superintend the child- 








ren s training. even when they are work- 
ing regularly in offices. Yet in both 
these cases these women do more exact- 
ing and more difficult work than their 
husbands. And one said to me recent- 
ly, “I can’t ever seem tired when I get 
home. ,If I do. John is so mortified 
to think | have to work.” 

All women ought to stay at home at 
least three days a month. There are a 
number of |»: 7 jinancial institutions in 
New York which make this a rule. And 
they have found it of inestimable bene- 
fit. But while it helps the women very 
much, it doesn't in the least offset their 
disadvantage. In certain creative work. 
such an absence is not necessarily seri- 
But in executive or routine work, 
it is a heavy handicap. 


ous, 

















We seem to have been asking ques- 
tions—both of these women accuse us, 
you see, in their opening sentences. Mrs. 
Woodward is herself a successful business 
woman—on the heights in the advertis- 
ing field—and if you want to know more 
about her you can turn back to a whole 
story in the Citizen a couple of years 
ago. 





Women know this, so that many a 
stenographer has sat pounding a type- 
writer when her back was ready to break 
and her head heavy with fever, and tak- 
en it all in the day’s work. I cannot 
help registering a little of the pain a 
woman feels at the thought of the thou- 
sands of women who stand at machines 
or behind counters in such wretchedness 
as would send a man to bed and a doc- 
tor. Men are not intentionally cruel 
here. Women are such good actors that 
employers really often do not know. 

It has been said to me often that 
women talk shop more than men—that 
the successful woman talks of her busi- 
ness more and takes it more seriously 
than men. This is nonsense. Women 
vary as do men. I know men who can 
think and talk of nothing but business. 
I know such women too. 

It is my good fortune to know many 
business women. with some of whom I 
have luncheon nearly every day. We 
rarely talk shop. yet many of us are in 
business. It is good to know them. We 
talk the same language. but there is so 
much to talk about—so much is hap- 
pening in the world. there are so many 
new books, such lovely new clothes. such 
nice children. such beautiful places. such 
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bad scores at golf, such good jokes. 

For myself, I never give a thought to 
my business after I step out of my office. 
There are perhaps some of my custom- 
ers who will feel sad as they read this. 
but I feel that business can only be well 
done by me in spurts of intense con- 
centration with rests and complete 
relaxation between. And most of the 
successful women whom I know. do 
likewise. 

They have all gone through appren- 
ticeships that demanded long, tiresome 
hours, but even then, they did not find 
business all absorbing. I do not like 
any one in my employ to take a course 
at night in the work they are doing by 
day. What freshness of thought can be 
given to work from such a stale mind? 
But this too intense application to bus- 
iness is not usually one of women’s 
handicaps. Alas, we know only too 
many stenographers who lean the other 
way. 

The way for women is growing easier. 
Thirty years ago all I have said above 
applied to the stenographer. Now the 
woman stenographer’s way is smoothed. 
There are no obstacles except deficient 
education to her being a good and well- 
paid stenographer. She ought to think 
with amazement and gratitude of the 
derided and shorthaired first woman 
stenographer in New York. 

But it is the way beyond the steno- 
grapher that is hardest. where the handi- 
caps still exist. and where no doubt 
they will grow less. Within my own 
experience I can see them rolling away 
before the professional woman. If it 
happens that she hasn’t exceptional in- 
itiative. she'll remain a stenographer 
till she dies or till she marries. 

When you take a young man into 
your office. you take it for granted that 
he will want to learn the business or 
at least that part of it for which he is 
fitted. You will perhaps make some 
effort to find out for what part he is 
fitted. You will tell him things now 
and then. You will probably not teach 
him as well as you should. but you 
will make a bit of an effort. Would 
it enter your head to do the same thing 
for your stenographer? She's bright 
and quick. She might understand that 
difficult and involved business that takes 
all your heaviest frowns. Of course it 
isn’t all your fault that your stenog- 
rapher isn’t fitted for your business. 
Nobody—herself least of all—thought 
of finding her a business in which she 
could really advance. 

Business. provided it doesn’t ruin a 
woman’s health, is tremendously good 
for her. It sharpens her method of 
thought. She has to learn to think 
straight or she will meet ridicule or 
failure. The polite social assumption 


that a woman must not be argued with 
is deadly for the woman in business. 
Work—make that assumption impossi- 


ble. 
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The Triumphant Sheppard-Towner Law 


HE Sheppard-Towner law is safe. Two suits 

brought. one by Massachusetts and the other by a tax- 
payer. to determine the constitutionality of the law. and both 
were dismissed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a decision handed down June 4, “for want of jurisdiction 
without considering the constitutional question.” 

The decision, which was unanimous. points out that the 
Supreme Court has no “power per se to review and annul 
acts of Congress on the ground that they are unconstitutional. 
That question may be considered only when the justification 
for some direct injury is made to rest on such an act.” 

The court adds that the person complaining of a law made 
by Congress “must be able to show not only that the statute” 
is invalid but that he has sustained, or is immediately in 
danger of sustaining. some direct injury as the result of its 
enforcement. “The court declares that Massachusetts has 
suffered no such injury, pointing out that the powers of the 
state are not invaded, since the statute imposes no obliga- 
tion but simply extends an option which the state is free to 
accept or reject.” 

Since no state is obliged to accept the provisions of the 
law, says the court, its rights are not invaded; and as to the 
“burden imposed on states unequally,” there is no burden 
unless it be taxation, and Congress has the right to impose 
taxes. If Congress made the law to tempt states to yield by 
accepting, the court points out that any state can foil Con- 
gress “by not yielding.” 

The court, the decision proceeds, has never passed on a 
taxpayer's right to bring such a suit. If one taxpayer could 
do it, every other one could, in regard to every single federal 
appropriation and “the bare suggestion of such a result with 
its attendant inconveniences, goes far to sustain the con- 
clusion which we have reached that a suit of this character” 
(that of Mrs. Harriet Frothingham, the taxpayer, of Boston) 
“cannot be maintained.” 


were 


The Government and Politics Institute 


OR more than one reason the Institute of Government 

and Politics which will begin at Columbia University 
July 14 and continue till July 27, will be of exceptional 
quality. Schools of much the same kind, ranging in their 
curricula from primary instruction to university standards, 
have been held in many places in many states, but each of 
these schools was carried on under the auspices of a state 
or a local League. The institute at Columbia is the first 
teaching enterprise which a department of the National 
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League has planned and carried out in co-operation, or as 
Columbia herself says, in “conjunction with.” a great uni- 
versity. The Department of Efficiency in Government. which 
Miss Belle Sherwin. National League first vice-president, 
heads. is sponsor for the institute. 

This institute is. moreover. the first of its kind to which 
lecal and state Leagues have offered scholarships. Iowa 
alone will send two scholarship winners. and a third comes 
from the same state. as winner of the scholarship offered by 
a publisher who declares the National League was “sold” 
to him at the great Des Moines convention mass meeting. 

The course was designed primarily for League women 
and adapted in subject matter to League needs. but is equally 
valuable to all persons who are interested in good govern- 
ment. League scholarship students will be expected to give 
out again what Columbia gives them. as teachers of the sub- 
jects included in Miss Sherwin’s department. 

The course as outlined divides itself into four parts. In 
the first. insistent problems in popular government will be 
treated in ten lectures on Social Progress and the Constitu- 
tion: the Direct Primary: Federal Aid to States: State and 
County Reorganization. and Control Over Foreign Relations. 
The second part (Efficient Law Making) will consist of eight 
lectures and two round tables on Selection of Members of 
the Legislature: Composition of Legislative Bodies; Pro- 
cedure within Legislatures, and Staff Agencies. “City Gov- 
ernment” is the topic of the third part which will deal with 
various kinds of city government and with municipal prob- 
lems. For the fourth part of the course (Aids to Efficient 
Government) two round tables and six lectures have been 
provided. The rest of the round tables will be under the 
direction of Professor Raymond Moley. of Barnard College, 
and will discuss the most effective methods of teaching others 
to teach. Members of the Columbia faculty. with represen- 
tatives from the Municipal League. the Institute of Public 
Administration. and the Proportional Representation League 
will make up the teaching staff. 


At National Headquarters 


66 HE nearer we are to a generation the more confidence 
we have in that generation, and it in us.” 

It was the hottest of Washington June days when Miss 
Elizabeth Ashe, of San Francisco, visiting headquarters, 
announced in this wise her belief that workers in her Neigh- 
horhood Association on Telegraph Hill—hers because she 
organized the settlement and has worked in it twenty years 
—must be contemporaries of the young mothers they serve. 
Headquarters staff wanted to argue the question, but Miss 
Ashe reminded headquarters staff coolly (and it was a day 
when anything cool was a boon) that everybody except a 
few determined-not-to-see mothers knows that a girl chooses 
her chum and not her mother for confidante and that she will 
take the advice of somebody of her own generation before 
she will the wisdom of forty years. 

Miss Ashe is sure of it and is neither shocked by it nor 
convinced that “something ought to be done about it.” Many 
of the mothers the San Francisco Neighborhood Association 
(1736 Stockton Street) has dealt with in its thirty-two years 
of existence—it is one of the very oldest organizations of 
its kind in the country—are Italian, or Spanish, or of some 
other early-maturing nation and often no older than sixteen 
when they need informed advice and the help of the child- 
welfare center. Miss Ashe thinks the advising somebody 
ought to be as young as possible. She told her board of 
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directors so when she came home from France where she 
managed the nurses of the Red Cross children’s bureau for 
two war years, and there are now young workers in the 
center, but it is not to be believed that any woman of any 
age would not prefer Miss Ashe to anybody else of any age. 

She reminded headquarters staff of a ripe apple, not only 
because an apple is rosy of cheek, but because a ripe apple 
is the most wholesome thing in the world. It would be 
impossible to be jazz- minded if chemists could only give 
us the scent of rosy ripe apples. and Miss Ashe suggests 
all the apple qualities. 

It was in her center that Mrs. Park lived when she was 
in San Francisco, and headquarters staff knows now one 
reason why Mrs. Park likes to recall her life there. It 
was after Mrs. Park’s time there that Miss Ashe made the 
great discovery, which Mrs. Park would have delighted in, 
that one Ford equals one visiting nurse. That is to say, one 
visiting nurse does the work of two when there is a Ford to 
use as there is at the San Francisco settlement. The drudgery 
of making a visit. with heavy bags to carry, is transformed 
into a lark by a Ford. Children can be carried to Golden 
Gate Park and dumped down in a supervised playground 
while the nurse goes on to a visit (“I’ve never been in an 
auto before. never once!” they shout delightedly); nurses 
can visit as far afield as the Presidio; they can take the air 
on the country road; best of all, perhaps, the sick child who 
must have hospital treatment need not go in an ambulance, 
which is the loneliest, the most forsaken vehicle in which 
living human being ever rides. 

All this is not meant to advertise the Ford. A Rolls-Royce 
would do as well. Miss Ashe advises welfare centers, as a 
matter of spiritual uplift as well as bodily convenience. to 
choose two visiting nurses and one automobile instead of 
three nurses and the street-car when choice must be made. 

Miss Ashe recommends, also, the community chest for all 
cities. and every objection ever made to the idea of raising 
money for all the charities of a town at, once and dispensing 
it through a manager, was presented to her. She answered 
each of them. In San Francisco ninety-two organizations 
for charity went into the chest campaign. and the amount 
raised, if one recalls it correctly, was $150,000 more than 
the sum fixed on. Every giver was free to designate the 
charity to which he wished his gift devoted. There was 
not a “hold-up” in the drive—and one big drive has taken 
the place of all the smaller for this-and-that-drives of a 
year in San Francisco—except that once or twice a bank 
or commercial enterprise was allowed to know that its neigh- 
bor had a one-hundred per cent. record of subscribers. 
Each institution or organization received the amount agreed 
upon beforehand. The community chest is the only scientific 
and satisfactory way, Miss Ashe declares, of providing 
funds for necessary welfare and charity work. and if you 
doubt it you can discover how mistaken you are by writing 
to her. She will explain things with the enthusiasm char- 
acteristic of a native Californian and the exactness the Pres- 
byterian Hospital of New York drills into the young women 
who are graduated, as she was. from its school of nursing. 

Miss Josefa Llames. of Manila, came to headquarters on 
her way back from the Y. W. C. A. conference for college 
girls in North Carolina to the School of Social Work 
New York. because when she returns to the Philippines. a 
year and a half from now, she wishes to be able to explain 
the League to the Philippine women who are only just be- 
ginning to be interested in voting. All this Miss Llames 
told headquarters staff in a voice halfway between a flute’s 
and a mourning dove’s. her delicately articulated English 
falling from her pretty mouth like the pearls from the mouth 
of the princess in the fairy tale. Headquarters staff. in- 
stantly feeling cast for the part of the wicked sister and 
concealing as much as might be. the national misfortune 
of its voice. put questions to her and heard a delightful 
story. 

Miss Llames. like other Philippine girls of the upper class, 
received her early education in a convent near her home. 


Then she wished to attend the high school the Americans 
had established in the capital of her province and her 
friends objected. Her parents, however, granted her wish. 
They were willing to “make an experiment,” they said, so 
to high school she went. After that, she was graduated 
from a normal school and entered the University of the 
Philippines, in Manila. Her mother went with her to Manila 
and stayed with her until she obtained her degree. 

In Manila, Miss Llames explains, the Red Cross has ab- 
sorbed the charities association, because business depression 
has made local funds impossible to obtain. She presently 
won the Red Cross scholarship at the School of Social Work 
in New York. 

“Must I go to New York, too?” she quotes her mother as 
saying when the scholarship was announced, and headquar- 
ters staff could picture a courageous little gentlewoman— 
she could be two feet taller than Miss Josefa without much 
passing middle height—determined to follow her daughter 
anywhere if she must. Miss Josefa did not ask the sacrifice. 
She came to New York alone last January. When she goes 
home she will do social work and she hopes to win a Mas- 
ters degree at Columbia University before that time. She 
will study in the two schools this summer and if her work 
will allow it, she wishes to attend the League school of 
Politics and Government, also. 

Headquarters staff, seeing her trim American frock and 
modish hat, asked with apprehension whether she means to 
dress that way when she goes home. and was reassured. 
Miss Llames loves her Philippine dresses. Indeed. she wore 
them at the conference in North Carolina. one wide-sleeved, 
trained gown of white pina cloth, embroidered. and another, 
cut in the same fashion, which the friendly girls she met 
called her “peacock dress” because of its gorgeous embroid- 
ery. Miss Llames is equally fond of the English she learned 
in school and university, but of course Spanish is pleasant 
to speak, too, and everybody in the University must take a 
course in it because the older folk do not speak the lan- 
euage of the Americans. Neither does Miss Josefa, though 
she thinks she does, not perceiving the pearls and the wicked 
sister’s differing accent. 

Headquarters staff might have heard that lovely voice 
weeks sooner, for its owner came to Washington to the Con- 
ference of Social Work and passed the door every day. 
Tieadquarters staff did not even see her then and if it had 
it would have supposed her some little girl brought along, 
not a woman of the stamp of Madame De Veyra who charmed 
everybody at the Pan American Conference last year. 

“We are very proud of Madame De Veyra in my home.” 
—— Josefa said. and headquarters staff knows perfectly 

vell that the Philippine Islands are quite as proud of Miss 

Josefa Llames. 

Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham represented the National 
League at the conference of the American Legion’s Ameri- 
canization commission, June 14 and 15. when standardiza- 
tion of the various codes for the use of the flag was the 
business of the gathering. Mrs. Cunningham is a native of a 
republic which was annexed to the United States at its own 
request, and in which the code governing the Lone Star Flag 
and the Stars and Stripes is perfectly understood. Because 
it was a republic. not a territory, when admitted to the 
Union, Texas is entitled to fly the Lone Star from its Capitol. 
It was Mrs. Cunningham. not the decorator, who knew how 
the two large American flags which League headquarters 
displayed during the Shriners’ convention should be hung. 


The Up-and-Coming El Paso League 


HE El Paso (Texas) League has its preparations all 

made to celebrate the Fourth of July with an enter- 
tainment which will give Independence Day the added title 
of Citizenship Day. In the evening, new citizens—new- 
comers. the newly arrived at one-and-twenty. and the lately 
naturalized—have been asked to come to Cleveland Square 
where they will be given a special welcome and listen to 









2 program arranged by Mrs. R. D. Bowdell. chairman of 
the League's Americanization committee. in their honor. 
Last year. when the great day was made additionally mem- 
orable in a similar way, more than 2000 people were 
present to welcome the new citizens. 

On May 16. when El Paso celebrated a golden jubilee 
anniversary. the E] Paso League contributed to the historical 
parade one of the most. if not the most, attractive floats in 
the procession. Uncle Sam in traditional blue coat and 
striped trousers. drove it. Greenery, yellow bunting, and 
quantities of old-fashioned paper nosegays. lace trimmed. 
covered the sides and wheels, and on the platform of the 
float was a stairway leading up to a throne on which sat 
Modern Woman represented by Mrs. O. A. Critchett. At 
the very bottom of the stairs was a white-robed seated figure, 
manacled and blindfolded, representing Woman of another 
day (Mrs. Robert M. Barton). On the stairs facing her 
stood the women who have brought her up from serfdom 
to the throne: Lucy Stone (Mrs. Tom Beaston); Sarah M. 
Grimke (Dr. Ida Bishop); Elizabeth Cady Stanton (Mrs. 
L. L. Mundy): Susan B. Anthony (Mrs. H. C. Greer); Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw (Mrs. Joe Saulsberry). and Mrs. Car- 
vie Chapman Catt Mirs. Marie Browning). who had a ballot 
box beside her and held aloft a ballot. 

The float was lighted by electric lights, and everybody 
applauded it as it passed. Mrs. R. H. Carrington was gen- 
eral chairman for the parade float and helped find the 
delightful old-fashioned gowns—some of them precious 
heirlooms brought to Texas many years ago—which the elder- 
day suffragists on the symbolic steps wore. 


Mr. Orton and Mr. Morgan 


F the world these days were less full of a number of 

things. no doubt. “Why did Mr. Morgan and Mr. Orton 
vote in the negative?” would exercise us as much as “Who 
struck Billy Patterson?” did our grandfathers. Maude G. 
Smalley. in the current number of the Ohio Woman Voter. 
gives her annual report as legislative chairman, with details 
of the work done for every bill the League favored. Every- 
body in house and senate voted for the Vorys-Garver bill 
relating to illegitimate children, except a Mr. Morgan. 
Again, when a bill for the disposal of neglected and de- 
pendent children came up, a Mr. Orton voted against it 
In all the voting the report describes, these are the only 
instances in which the vote on either side was just one. The 
acceptance of the Sheppard-Towner Act went through with 
two votes in the house objecting, and no nays in the senate: 
equal guardianship passed both houses unanimously: a 
measure providing for physical education triumphed in the 
same way: a bill attempting destructive changes in child- 
labor and school-attendance laws drew out six nays from 
the house and six from the senate. The minimum wage 
commission was provided for by a somewhat close vote. but 
never on any question was there ever a time when one man. 
one man only. was recorded on his side of a question. ex- 
cept when a Mr. Orton voted nay. and once again when a 
Mr. Morgan voted nay. 

Outsiders can not with propriety express opinion in the 
matter. It may be that Mr. Orton and Mr. Morgan always 
vote nay. They may be men who like to have it known 
that they can say no. It may possibly be that voting nay 
when everybody else votes aye gives each of them the kind 
of thrill the leader of a forlorn hope. or a gentleman with 
his name in the headlines gets. Nobody who has not been 
to the Ohio State House can ever know. Why did Mr. 
Morgan vote nay? Why did Mr. Orton vote nay? And 
is either of them as happy about it as he was before the 
lists of ayes and noes was given to the Ohio League in 
convention ? 

Members of the League everywhere are asked to make note of 
the fact that all League publications can be obtained at National 
Headquarters. Pamphlets which are not published there will be 
ordered by telegraph when immediate delivery is desired. 
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With Leagues and League Women 


HE weekly radio programs of the Ohio League. broad. 

cast from Columbus, began on the twelfth with an 
address by Miss Juliette Sessions. state president, “What Are 
Women Doing with the Vote.” The subtle letter Miss Olea 
Jones. editor of the Ohio Woman Voter. sent out notifying 
the 12.000 members of the League that they were to listen 
in. suggested that they “might occasionally like to have their 
programs on a Tuesday afternoon and conclude by having 
an address by a state speaker for whom they would not 
even have to pay the expense of entertaining.” It is not 
hard to guess whether local Leagues will choose Tuesday 
«fternoon for meetings. hereafter. Tuesday is exactly the 
right day for meetings, anyway, and there will not be found 
League women in Ohio to deny it. When Miss Sessions 
finished her address. they say she asked. “Do you suppose 
anybody was listening?” There is an uncanny feeling 
about speaking to an unseen audience. people who have 
tried it say, but Ohio women are in the habit of listening 
when Miss Sessions speaks and it is certain that not only 
“anybodys” but a great many somebodies were harking to 
her radio-d voice. Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman. chairman 
of the social hygiene committee. spoke on June 26. Miss 
jones herself was the speaker on July 3, Miss Maude G. 
Smalley, chairman of the Legislative committee of the Ohio 
League. spoke on July 10, and on Wednesday, June 20, 
Justice Florence Allen’s clear voice sent out by radio her 
vreat message on outlawing war. 


RS. PARKER MADDUX, president of the San Fran- 

cisco center, who has said so many happy things 
about the League. has invented now the term “next-steppers” 
to describe members of the League. 

“Some women,” says she, “are ‘high-steppers’ and can 
vault almost any hurdle to success, but the average woman 
is a ‘next-stepper’ and must see just where she is going.” 

She believes that League “next-steppers” will make work 
to popularize the World Court idea their next move, and 
San Francisco women will study the documents of the pro- 
tocol of that court, the League of Nations and the plans 
to outlaw war. Small study classes are to be formed and 
California women are determined on a successful campaign 
for clear information on every step toward the League ideal 
of international friendliness and co-operation. 


HE North Carolina League sends out from its Greens- 

boro headquarters, the Monthly News. of which the first 
issue bore the May date. It is a 7x14 sheet folded twice 
cross-wise, so that seven pages are given for reading matter. 
The opening article is “What the State Board of Public 
Welfare Does for North Carolina,” by Kate Burr Johnson. 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, one of the few women in 
the country to head such a department. Mary O. Cowper 
contributes a résumé of plans for securing permanent peace. 
and there is news of the Wake County League, the Macon 
County League, the Mecklenburg County League, which has 
four members on the county Democratic executive com- 
mittee. and interesting and brief papers by Mrs. C. W. 
Tillett. Jr.. and Gertrude Weil. A pecan is not closer packed 
vith meat than the new magazine with things worth reading. 


INTHOP COLLEGE, the state college for women at 

Rock Hill, South Carolina. is the latest institution to 
fall into line with a college League. It was organized at 
the request of the president of the college, by Mrs. Annie 
Gaines Williams, president of the South Carolina League. 
and has two hundred and twenty-five members, with Miss 
Elizabeth McClure at their head. Mrs. Williams wishes to 


know more about college Leagues, how many there are, what 
their organization, program, and work are and exactly what 
they are doing to interest prospective voters in League ideals 
of citizenship. 


Her address is Greenwood. South Carolina. 
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HEN Mrs. Shockley. the new director of the seventh 

region. made her first trip through her “territory.” 
one of the places in which she spoke was the home of Mrs. 
A. A. Widtsoe. one of the interesting women from Salt Lake 
whom many women will recall talking with at the Des 
Moines convention. Some of those women will recall, too. 
a treasure Mrs. Widtsoe had with her—a photograph of women 
of four generations of her family each of whom voted. for 
the first time, not in 1920 or in any other one year all 
together, but in the year when each reached twenty-one. 
The four women were her daughter. herself. her mother. 
and her grandmother. 


HE Bulletin of the Illinois League is publishing a serial 

“Know Your Own Town” questionnaire. An early in- 
stallment was given up to questions on history and popula- 
tion. and the May list concerned homes and. cost of living. 
Jt might be interesting to know how many women anywhere 
can answer. off-hand, such questions as. “Does any agency 
teach how to make family budgets?” “Are prices of milk 
fixed by the government?”, “Are there women market com- 
missioners or food inspectors?” and “Do women hold any 
other positions having to do with living costs?” 


N PORTLAND (Oregon) a special school election was 

held June 16, at which time a bond issue was voted on. 
and no Portlander had any real reason to say that she did 
not know the pros and cons of the bond issue well enough 
to vote on them. The Portland League held a forum. as its 
custom is, before election, at which one man presented the 
arguments for the large bond, while another presented the 
arguments against its issue. Everybody was not only invited 
to come but to express views and ask questions. 


ISS ELIZABETH HAUSER’S home town League had a 

dinner meeting on the first of June. with one hundred 
women and twenty-six men present. and Miss Hauser gave 
a talk on the Des Moines Convention. When she had 
finished, she brought out a bushel-basket full of—mem- 
bers reading this aloud will possibly care to pause here 
and let the hearers guess what. It will take more than three 
guesses to hit upon the bushel of newspaper clippings about 
the convention, which Miss Hauser exhibited. 


667 NTERESTING as any book” a woman who heard it says 

of the talk Mrs. Harry Hunt. of Niantic, gave to the 
convention of the Hartford (Connecticut) League at Man- 
chester, in May. Mrs. Hunt has been connected with the 
State Farm for Women for a number of years and her ad- 
dress. “The Moral Problem in a Small Town,” was based 
cn ee history of many inmates of the institution. The eight 
couffty conventions to bring League women of Connecticut 
together were expected to have a total attendance of more 
than a thousand delegates. 


HEN the United League of Rhode Island had its birth- 

day party last month. registration for the course in 
Americanization work under Mrs. Althea M. Jencks. was 
begun. When registration ended on May 22, twenty-five 
League women were enrolled members of a semi-weekly 
study-class, with the idea of equipping themselves to set 
their own houses in order, as Mrs. Jencks says, and to make 
friendly acquaintance with foreign-born house-mothers and 
daughters, so that Americanization may be carried out suc- 
cessfully but without a trace of patronage or formality. 
The course is complete in twelve lessons and every woman 
who registered for it agreed to keep the friendly work going 
for a year. 


TPVHE Indiana League has already made plans to exhibit 

“Know Your Own County” posters and other educa- 
tional material at county fairs next fall, and in December 
will work with the American Legion on Americanization. 
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‘Next January and February the League will occupy itself 
with schools of politics and citizenship, with mass meetings 
on law enforcement. and round table discussions of means 
of preventing war. Before the next annual convention the 
League will co-operate with the American Bar Association 
in teaching the principles of constitutional government. 


¢¢7 LOOK forward to the day when the rules . . . ac- 
cepted as universal law will declare all wars of 
aggression to be criminal violations of the law of nations. 
the time when the refusal of any nation proposing 
war, to submit to an impartial court the decision of the 
question whether facts exist to justify it in war upon defen- 
sive grounds. will be deemed a confession of guilt.” 
This is a bit from the speech Elihu Root made before the 
International Law Association at Washington, and is printed 
in the May 25 number of the Weekly News (New York 
League) with “The First Step” by John Foster Dulles, the 
first step being. of course, a Supreme Court of Nations. 


T its May meeting. in New Albany. with the president, 

Miss Blanche Rogers, in the chair, the Union County 
(Mississippi) League discussed the professional juror, plan- 
ning to ask candidates for supervisor to pledge themselves 
if elected. to submit the names of men of the highest type 
for jury service. The Greenwood League of the same state 
has had no less than four candidates for governor address 
its meetings. and the Jackson League has had all the can- 
didates for that office come and speak out. 


sé OMEN should not be elected just because they are 
women. . . Where there are women who can con- 
tribute anything sound and progressive to government or 
public welfare, let us work for their election, but it is idle 
to demand their election because of their sex. If a suitable 
woman is elected, neither she nor anyone else should ever 
assert that she represents the women, organized or unor- 
eanized, of her district. She represents all the people.” 
MartHa G. THomas, Member Pennsylvania Legislature. 


HE various employers’ associations of Oregon have been 

adopting resolutions addressed to the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission, setting forth their approval of the Oregon 
Minimum Wage Law, and their intention to observe all its 
requirements. They mean, also, to pledge all their mem- 
hers not to enter any test case brought against the law. This 
is the good news Mrs. Millie Trumbull, chairman of the 
Women in Industry Committee of the Oregon League, sends 
io the National League, and she is very glad indeed to be 
able to send it. 


INNEHAHA League (Sioux Falls. South Dakota) has 
M varied the rummage sale idea by selling salesmanship 
instead of left-overs. In the last week of May. thirty League 
members acted as saleswomen in one of the city’s depart- 
ment stores. receiving a percentage on the sales they made. 
The plan was first tried last year when in one day the per- 
centages amounted to more than a hundred dollars. 


HE New Haven (Connecticut) League has been holding 

a successful exhibition and sale of products of “cottage 
industries.” which include hooked rugs. landscape rugs from 
Canada. pottery from Kentucky, Tennessee. and North Caro- 
lina. blue and white coverlets. and many other delightful 
things which are bringing a little of the work of women out 
of the factory and back into the home where it began. 


ULY 16 and 17 have been selected by the authorities of 
the University of Delaware as the dates for a school of 
citizenship under the auspices of the Delaware League. 


HE Virginia League added to itself four new local 
Leagues in a month during the spring, one at Portsmouth. 
one at Craddock, a third at Virginia Beach. and the fourth 


al South Norfolk. 
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What Do Your Clothes Cost? 


OW much a woman should spend 

for clothes in proportion to her 
income is a vital question. Of course no 
hard and fast rules can be set, because 
individual circumstances affect  in- 
dividual cases, but more thought is con- 
tinually being given to budgeting 
clothes expenditures. The day may 
come when courses in retail buying 
will be offered in the schools to supple- 
ment those in retail selling—and the 
purchaser and the store will both reap 
the benefit. 

A very interesting investigation along 
this line has just been made by R. H. 
Macy and Company, New York. They 
studied the clothes expenditures of hun- 
dreds of women, and worked out clothes 
budgets for the woman spending $200, 
$300, $500, $750, $1,000, and $1.500 
a year. The figures are illuminating. 
With $200 a year to spend on clothes— 
the minimum, according to this estimate, 
on which a business woman can look 
well—$108.53 should go for outer gar- 
ments, $36.89 for undergarments, $12.- 
46 for hats, $20.83 for shoes, $9.39 for 
accessories and $11.90 on miscellaneous 
items. The same woman finding her- 
self with $1,500 a year for clothes 
should spend $911.49 for outer gar- 
ments, $215.39 for undergarments, 
$102.06 for hats, $74.92 for shoes, $53.- 
80 for accessories and $142.34 for mis- 
cellaneous. 

The report goes on to say that the 
young business woman must spend more 
for her clothes than her married sister— 
part of her stock in trade being a smart, 
trim appearance. In the tables drawn 
up they have explained this by appor- 
tioning the total expenditures differently. 
For instance, with a business woman 
and a home woman both snending $200 
a year for clothes, the first should put 
out $108.53 for outer garments. the lat- 
ter only $99.15; with shoes and miscel- 
laneous items the order is reversed. 


In Support of the Minimum Wage 


OR some reason, though we an- 

nounced, we failed to report. the 
conference on the Minimum Wage Law 
which was held last month in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League. There 
were present at that conference, which 
followed the Supreme Court’s decision 
declaring unconstitutional the Minimum 
Wage Law in the District of Columbia. 
representatives of twenty-seven bodies— 
including trade unions, churches and a 
number of women’s organizations. One 
of the points particularly stressed was 
the importance of labor organizations 


among women as a means to their pro- 
tection. 

A committee of three was appointed 
at the conference to organize a joint 
committee which would draw up a pro- 
cram of action to be reported back to 
the delegates next fall. 

The discussions carried on during the 
conference brought out evidence that the 
Supreme Court’s decision has had im- 
mediate consequence. Maids in hotels 
in the District of Columbia have had 
their wages reduced—to as little as $8.00 
or $9.00 a week, while waitresses in one 
large hotel were cut to $6.00. 


Women Lawyers to Meet 

HE Women Lawyers’ Association, 

organized for more than twenty-five 
years, is expanding. It now has vice- 
presidents in thirty-two states, and plans 
perfected for state councils with these 
vice-presidents serving as chairmen. 
This will make it an active national 
organization. On August 28 the first an- 
nual meeting of this broader Associa- 
tion will be held in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. The speakers are worth listing; 
they will be: Emelia Bullows, president 
of the Association, Ellen Spencer Mus- 
sey, founder of the Washington College 
of Law, with whom Citizen readers are 
familiar, Virginia Blythe of Minneapo- 
lis, Esther Antinni of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Lilla Day Monroe of Topeka, Kansas, 
Marion Weston Cottle of Boston, and 
Mrs. E. Jean Nelson of Penfield. 


Anti-Billboards 
6¢6T)\OWN with the billboard,” is 
the cry of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. “The 
most beautiful highways are being 
spoiled by huge billboards and the 
women are going to stop it.” A cam- 
paign was carried on at Glens Falls, as 
a result of which over seventy local 
signs are coming off the boards, thirty 
boards actually coming down, and sev- 
enty new signs are not going out. 
Inspired by this success, the state 
Federation is taking up the battle, and 
calling upon all women to help by bom- 
barding the advertisers with letters ex- 
pressing the unpopularity of billboards. 
It is hoped the movement will spread 
from State Federation to State Federa- 
tion. 


Women Receive Honors 
T was two women who were first in 
their class at New York Univer- 
sity’s 1923 graduation. Miss Catherine 
Chadwick Noyes won first honors in 
law, and Miss Ella Hediger first honors 
in the class in medicine. 


A New Remedy 
R. LOUISE PEARCE, graduate of 
Johns Hopkins and for ten years 
a member of the staff of the Rockefeller 
Institute, has discovered a remedy for 


paresis and sleeping sickness. Dr. 
Pearce has taken this new drug to the 
Belgian Congo, where for four months 
she successfully treated the disease. 


A Girl Umpire 

IRL basketball coaches, girl sprint- 

ers, girl champion swimmers—now 
girl umpires. Miss Nina Belle Hurst 
is the first woman umpire to be ad- 
mitted to the staff of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Baseball Managers’ Association. 
Requests for her services have flooded 
the Association since her admission, 
because—it is said—she is such an ex- 
cellent arbiter and makes fewer mis- 
takes than the average male umpire. 


Never Too Late to Learn 
RANDMOTHERS in college? Cer- 
tainly. Mrs. Sarah Shoemaker Far- 
ley has just been given the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Botany, School 
of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Her two sons are both college 
graduates, and she counts to her credit 
twelve grandchildren. Nor did she 
hold the honors alone: Mrs. Susan A. 
Porterfield—whose sons are also col- 
lege graduates—was granted the Bach. 
elor of Arts degree in modern 
languages by the same college. 


Club Help to Motorists 
HE Women’s City Club of Boston 
has had a happy thought. Another 
one. Some time ago it got out a pam- 
phlet “Guide to Shops and Service.” Its 
present inspiration, very attractiveiy car- 
ried out, is “Where to Stop Along New 
England Motor Trails.” It is a book- 
let, with a competent map of New Eng- 
land on the cover, made up of neat lit- 
tle paragraphs of information—a bit of 
history; a special sightseeing item, and 
the inns, gift shops and tea rooms passed 
by the Club’s Committee of Censors. It 
is planned to answer the questions you 
ask in touring—for a good lobster stew, 
a perfect cup of tea, or real antiques. 


New Offices 

RS. ALONZO RICHARDSON has 

just been twice honored. She is 
now president of the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club, succeeding Mrs. Basil Manly Boy- 
kin, and also president of the Atlanta 
Better Films Committee. Mrs. Richard- 
son has ably served as second vice 
president of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, 
president of the Fifth District Federa- 
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tion (a subdivision of the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs), chair- 
man of the Division of Citizenship 
Training in the General Federation. 


Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews 
Mi FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 


who has written a number of 
books on world relations and has a long 
list of prominent positions to her credit 
—among them vice president of the 
League to Enforce Peace, secretary of 
the American School Citizenship League, 
and representative of the United States 
Bureau of Education at Paris during the 
Peace Conference—received the degree 
of Ph. D. in International Law and Di- 
plomacy from Radcliffe College at Com- 
mencement on June 20. Mrs. Andrews’s 
thesis was on “The Mandatory System 
after the World War.” 
Mrs. Andrews is on the program of 
the World Conference on Education in 
San Francisco (June 28 to July 6). 


Echoes from Rome 


E have to admit that the long- 

distance telephone betrayed us— 
and eat our words. We thought Mrs. 
Catt told us she would write an article 
about the action of the Rome Suffrage 
Congress. What she was saying over 
that uncertain medium was that she 
would give us some material from the 
Congress. That material was a full set 
of the resolutions, for reference, and 
the publication of details from time to 
time. We are sorry to have misled our 
readers, but of course this announcement 
doesn’t mean there will be no more ar- 
ticles by Mrs. Catt. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to have 
in full the resolution on Woman 
Suffrage which was laid before Premier 
Mussolini at the conclusion of the great 
suffrage procession. It heads the list: 

“Whereas, women are now enfranchised 
on equal terms with men in 25 nations with 
unquestioned advantage to the men, the 
women and the nations concerned, there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved—That we the delegates of 43 
nations met in the IX Congress of the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance at 
Rome, Italy, May 11-19, 1923, instruct our 
official Board to inform all unenfranchised 
self-governing States of this fact and to 
urge the enfranchisement of these women 
in order that “governments of people” may 
everywhere include all the people.” 

Second was the long resolution on In- 
ternational Relations, summed up last 
time in Miss Shuler’s article, and third 
was the expression of desire that the 
League of Nations should secure the 
adhesion of all countries to the League 
of Nations. 

Two other important resolutions show 
how much more than a Suffrage Con- 
gress such a world meeting of women 
now is. One is— 

“Resolved—That the Conference of En- 
franchised Women recommend to the Con- 
gress that a Committee be appointed by the 
new Board, the members to include repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Germany, Hol 


land, the Scandinavian nations, the U. S. 
A. and any others directly interested, for 
the purpose of considering methods of se- 
curing more women in the Parliaments of 
their respective countries.” 

And one on “Civil Codes” expressed 
the demand for full equality, felt the 
world over: 

“That the Enfranchised and Unenfran- 
chised Women resolve to unite to secure 
the repeal of the last vestige of those out- 
worn codes of law that for many centuries 
have placed women in an interior status.” 

Besides these and others passed by 
the general Congress, there were resolu- 
tions resulting from the work of four 
standing committees, reported in the last 
issue. Speak up if you want the text of 
any one. 


Elizabeth Toombs 


ITH deep regret we record the 

death, on June 14, of Miss Eliza- 
beth O. Toombs, of Good Housekeep- 
ing’s editorial staff. Miss Toombs was 
a specialist in the activities of modern 
organized women, and reported them 
with fine intelligence and sympathy. 
She was vice chairman of Publicity of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and prominent at Federation con- 
ventions, including the Council meet- 
ing in Atlanta only last May. Her death 
is a real loss not only to her magazine 
and to the Federation, but to the woman 
movement. 


“How Not to See” 


(Continued from page 10) 


one pair of ankles drenched in sea wat- 
er when passing from boat to ship, one 
jammed heel, one sprained finger, sev- 
en starseeing bumps on my head and 
an innumerable array of black and blue 
spots of varying sizes and shades. I 
have been fortunate. Those contemplat- 
ing such a trip should take courses in 
athletics and first aid to the injured. 
Trinidad is a veritable Garden of 
Eden with its breadfruit, cocoanuts, 
bamboo and papayas, with its wonder- 
ful great trees and brilliant luxuriant 
flowers. Think of cows sedately brows- 
ing in mahogany groves, small boys 
playing with cocoanuts for balls, bou- 
quets of coffee flowers and wild orchids, 
great orchards of cocoa trees hung full 
of the fruit, waterfalls, little brooks, 
brilliant wild flowers, birds of gay 
plumage and lastly a marvellous tropi- 
cal botanical garden—this is Trinidad, 
one of the gems of “the ocean.” And 
here ended our visit to South America. 
Summer clothing was soon laid away 
and warm garments long in disuse, 
wrinkled and mussed, took their places 
and we were en route to the world we 
knew. So different from that world 
is the continent we have seen that it 
might have been located in Mars—a 
continent with an adventurous past, 


where freebooters, Conquistadores and 
Catholic missionaries 


were the chief 
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characters; a present wherein an un- 
known new race shows signs both “go- 
ing and coming” and a future that may 
dominate the world. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


the radio stations of Alaska of which 
there is one at every important town; 
operates a naval patrol along its coasts, 
mines coal from its naval coal reserves, 
and has an immense naval oil reserve | 
over which it exercises jurisdiction. 

The Treasury Department has like- 
wise a heterogeneous variety of func- 
tions to perform in Alaska, including the 
collection of its customs, the guarding 
of its coasts from smuggling, through the 
Revenue Cutter Service and its Coast 
Guard Patrol, the collection of Federal 
taxes, the construction and custody of 
its public buildings, the supervision of 
its national banks, the registry of ships, 
the maintenance of quarantine stations 
and hospitals, and the protection of its 
public health. 

The Department of Justice maintains 
courts in four judicial districts with 
marshals to arrest violators of the Fed- 
eral and criminal laws and to bring 
them into courts for trials, its legal ma- 
chinery including the custody of jails 
and court houses of the Territory. 

The Department of Labor has charge 
of immigration in Alaska. 

The Post Office Department operates 
the mail service, postal routes and post 
offices. 

The State Department has jurisdic- 
tion over the foreign consuls and inter- 
national boundary surveys. 

The Federal Water Power Commis- 
sion functions upon all water-power 
rights in Alaska. 

The Shipping Board controls steam- 
ship rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
reculates railroad rates. 

Every Department of the Government 
has sent President Harding a detailed 
report. He, therefore, took on the train 
a complete budget from which he has 
outlined the problem as follows: 

Whether the complete jurisdiction 
over the whole of Alaska shall be vested 
in a single department of the Govern- 
ment. 

Whether a colonization and immigra- 
tion plan shall be immediately put into 
effect to increase its population and be- 
gin the ultimate development of its re- 
sources. 

Whether there shall be built up a 
corps of trained men with headquarters 
in Alaska to search out and report regu- 
larly upon the mineral resources of the 
Territory. 

Whether branch lines and spurs to the 
Alaska Railroad shall be constructed to 
bring it into fuller usefulness in meeting 
industrial needs. 

Whether there shall be more liberal 
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appropriations for the building of roads 
and trails in the interior of Alaska, a 
regular appropriation of $1,500,000 an- 
nually being asked. 

Whether the fishing industry, threat- 
ened with extinction by reckless exploi- 
tation, is to be wholly checked and 
regulated through the vesting of supreme 
power to control it in the Department 
of Commerce instead of the present di- 
vided authority permitting the state gov- 
ernments bordering upon the continental 
coast to exercise jurisdiction. 

Whether the Government is to elimin- 
ate the dangers of navigation along the 
coast of Alaska by providing a sufficient 
number of lights and other warnings to 
navigators. 

Whether steps are to be taken to fur- 
ther protect the seals, which have in- 
creased under Government regulation 
but are being destroyed by whales and 
other sea animals through lack of prop- 
er protection. 

Whether all law-enforcing agencies in 
the territory shall be consolidated un- 
der the Department of Justice. 

Whether the mining and land laws of 
Alaska shall be liberalized to meet dis- 
tinctive and divergent conditions in 
Alaska and to encourage settlement. 

Whether improved facilities for travel 
and commerce to Alaska shall be put 
into effect by placing vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board into the 
Alaskan Service. 

Whether an administrative building or 
territorial capitol shall be erected by the 
Government to house the various govern- 
mental officials and agencies. 

Whether tourists’ roads shall be con- 
structed into the National Parks of 
Alaska. which include Mount McKinley 
Park and Mount Katmai Park. 

Whether a new game law shall be 
enacted covering the territory of Alaska 
that will secure conservation of its wild 
animal life. 

Whether an allotment of a percentage 
of the revenue derived from the Pribi- 
lof Islands located in Alaskan waters 
shall be made to the general fund of the 
territory. 

Governor Bone. who will act as host 
to President Harding and his party. is 
just as much prepared for the submis- 
sion of the problem as the President is 
to attack it. His budget covers the re- 
sult of first hand study and actual ex- 
perience. He has assembled thirteen 
points which he considers vital in any 
solution. Categorically they are: 

1. A vesting of jurisdiction over 
the whole of Alaska, excepting the fish- 
eries, in the Interior Department, which 
“is best equipped to handle territorial 
problems,” and the substitution of a 
co-ordinated and centralized system of 
administration for the present bureau- 
cratic system at the earliest possible 
day. 


2. The building of branch lines and 


into fuller usefulness in meeting indus- 
trial needs. 

3. More liberal appropriations 
($1,500,000 annually for ten years) for 
the building of roads and trails into the 
interior. 

1. A diversion of sufficient Forest 
Service or Bureau of Roads funds to 
build a tourist road into Mount McKin- 
ley National Park and into the “Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes” or, other- 
wise, new appropriations for these pur- 
poses. 

5. The vesting in the Department of 
Commerce of complete authority over 
the fisheries, with its Bureau of Fish- 
eries adequately equipped and empow- 
ered to make and enforce rules and 
regulations limiting the catch and num- 
ber of traps, curtailing fishing areas and 
closing streams and reducing cannery 
waste in the public good. 

6. Improved facilities for tourist 
travel, by putting two vessels of the 
Shipping Board in the Alaskan service, 
to be operated by existing steamship 
companies or the Board, making regular 
trips in the summer season through the 
inside passage and west to the southern 
terminus of the Alaska Railroad. 

7. An appropriation of $300,000 in 
addition to the fund of $150,000 now 
available, for an administrative build- 
ing or capitol, and provision for the 
safe housing of the Alaska Historical 
Library and Museum, now exposed to 
loss by fire. 

8. The consolidation of all law- 
enforcing agencies in Alaska under the 
Department of Justice. 

9. A game law that will bring 
authority and supervision over wild life 
closer home to Alaska and thus insure 
better conservation. 

10. Liberal mining and land laws, 
framed to meet distinctive and diver- 
gent conditions in Alaska, and regula- 
tions under such laws that will stimulate 
enterprise and encourage settlement. 

11. A colonization plan to be oper- 
ative in connection with the Alaska 
Railroad, with priority rights to lands 
freely granted to Alaska soldiers of the 
World War and their dependents. 

12. Continued extension of the mail 
service as roads and trails are built and 
new water routes are required. 

13. Allotment of a fair percentage. 
at least one-half, of the net revenues 
derived from the Pribilof Islands to the 
general fund of the territory. 

Alaska was first visited by Russian 
officers in 1741. About 1874, the first 
settlement was made by Russians. In 
1887. the United States nurchased 
Alaska for seven million two hundred 
dollars in gold. The territory was un- 
der the supervision of the War. Navy 
and Treasury Department until 1884 
when civil government was established. 
The principal city. Juneau. in 1906 was 


spurs to the Alaska Railroad to bring itmade the capital. Juneau has a popu- 
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lation of 3,058. Alaska’s Governor is 
appointed by the President for a term 
of four years; the appointment is con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. He 
has executive power to approve legisla- 
tion passed by the territorial legisla- 
ture. Alaska has a Senate of eight mem- 
bers. two from each of four judicial 
districts. It has a House of Representa- 
tives of sixteen members, four from each 
district. The legislature meets only bi- 
ennially. and it has a sixty-day session, 
All the laws passed by the Alaskan leg- 
islature must be approved by Congress. 
and the territory is represented in Con- 
gress by a delegate who has no vote. 

Alaska is tremendous in size, equal 
to one-fifth of the whole area of 
the United States. The 1920 popula- 
tion was 55,036, of whom about twenty- 
eight thousand were white, twenty-six 
thousand Indians or natives, and 595 
Chinese, Japanese and Negroes. For all 
of this every department and bureau 
having to do with Alaska has suggested 
remedies. No one knows whose plan 
has found any favor with the President 
The President is basing his hope of a 
solution upon his first-hand inspection. 


The Bookshelf 


66 PWIUNTRY Club People” (Doran, 

1923) has a cool and comfort- 
able title these hot days. Margaret Cul- 
kin Banning wrote it in the clear prose 
she handles so well. It is the story of 
people in a northern mid-west city, a 
big “small town” where every one still 
remembers each other's history. The 
new country club is the visible symbol 
of their prosperity and their social po- 
sition, and at the same time is the em- 
bodiment of the conventions which rule 
them. The daughter of the club’s most 
pompous promoter revolts against it. 
Why and how, and her solution of her 
own problem, form the main theme of 
the book. Miss Banning’s thesis. and 
her comprehensive comment on modern 
society, is spoken by one of her charac- 
ters: “Deviation from the standard 
won't hurt them as long as they remem- 
ber there is a standard.” 

“His Children’s Children” (Scribner. 
1923) is Arthur Train’s attempt to por- 
tray modern New York Society and to 
discover its antidote. He sets up an in- 
teresting scene plot, in which Peter 
Kayne, gold miner and railroad pirate 
of the young West, has become an old 
man, and sits watching his son handle 
the family fortune, while his grand- 
children manage the family’s social po- 
sition. The contrast, and similarity. be- 
tween the three generations affords a 
fascinating point of departure for char- 
acter and story development. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Train was not content with 
following his people, but insisted upon 
leading them into strange situations and 
unconvincing solutions. The book is 
good propaganda against materialism. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for referenc 


Akron tf Orpheum Arcad 

Albany Hewett’s Silk Sho > 15.N. Pearl St. 
Allentown 907 Hamilton St 

Asheville Pollock's 

Atlanta 126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City 2019 Boardwalk Shelburne 
Augusta, Me. Quality Shoe Store, 234 Water St 
Austin) Carl Hl. Mueller 

Baltimore 325 North Charles St 

Bangor John Conners Shoe Co 

Battle Creek Bahiman’s Bootery 

Bay City D. Bendall ¢ 


Binghamton Parle Cl ity Sh ° 
Birmingham 219 North — st 
Boise The Falk Mere. Ce 


Buffalo 641 Main St 
Burlington, Vt cacag & Blanchard Co 
Butte Hubert Sho 
Canton, O. HLM ilo ton Cx 
Cedar Rapids The jill an Ce 
Charleston, S. ¢ F.¢ onion & Sons 
Charleston, W.Va. John Lee Shoe Co 
Charlotte 221 Piedmont Bldg 
Chicane 30 I Randolph St. Room 502 
“ 1059 Leland near Broadway 
Cincinnati The Me Alpin Ce 
Cleveland Graner-Powers 1374 : uclid Ave 
Colorado Springs Wulff Shoe 
Columbus, Ga. Johnson Ce ot Sho re Co 
Columbus, O. - 104 E. Broad St. at 3rd 
Dallas -Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton The Rike-Kumler Co 
Decatur - Raupp & Son 
Denver 224 Fester Bldg. 
Des Moines W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit -41 E. Adams Ave. 
Dubuque — J. F. Stampfer Co. 
Duluth -107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave., W. 
El Paso - Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie -Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston — North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg —W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St 
Fort Wayne — Mathias App's Sons 
Galveston- Clark W. Thompson Co 
Grand Rapids —Herpolsheimer Co. 
Great Falls —Paris Dry Goods Co. 
Harrisburg —26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor 
Hartford —86 Pratt St. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke —- Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St 
Hot Springs, Ark. --Rosenthal's 
Houston — 306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca — Rothschild Bros. 
Jackson, Mich.— Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville— Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City —Bennett's, 411 Central Ave 
Johnstown, Pa lang" 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg 
Knoxville Spence Shoe Co. 
Lansing —F. N. ero, Co. 
Lawrence, Mass. . H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky. ee. Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln —Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Long Beach, Calif. Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—-The Bon Marche 
Macon--The Dannenberg Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield —Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Missoula— Missoula Mercantile Co. 
Mobile —Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery —Campbell Shoe Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark --897 Broad St. (2nd floor 
New Bedford--Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200 
New York -14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library 
Norfolk Ames & Brownley 
Oakland —205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena — 378 E. ee St. 
Passaic—37 Lexington A 
Paterson --10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot 
Peoria— Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203 
Philadelphia— 1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield--M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie —Louis Schonberger 
Providence —The Boston Store 
Reading — Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—-Seymour Sycle 
Roanc ke I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester _ 257 Main St. (3rd floor 
Rockford —D. J. Stewart & Co. 
3 Louis— 516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O. 
. Paul —43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel 
St Petersburg —Schutz 
Sacramento— 208 Gchene Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco eaen cages Arcade 
San Jose—Ho 
Santa Barbara— Smith’ s ; Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport —Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane —The Crescent 
Springfield, I1l.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Springfield, O.--Edw. Wren Co. 
Stockton—Dunne's Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Terre Haute —Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—135 Genesee St. (2nd floor 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Washington 1319 F Street 
Waterbury -Howland Hughes Co. 
Wheeling Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita— Rorabaugh's 
Wilkes-Barre— M. F. Murray 
Wilkinsburg —Anderson's, 918 Wood St. 
Worcester— J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yakima~ Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers 22 Main St. 
Youngstown— B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 270 other cities, 
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Pleasant Days of Cool Comfort 


OOL, comfortable feet 

permit restful relaxation 
and add to the recreative 
qualities of your vacation. 

Cantilever Shoes give the 
feet free play and wonderful 
comfort. Swollen, uncom- 
fortable feet are liberated. The 
Cantilever arch, flexible like your 
own arch, curves up when the 
shoe is laced to follow the exact 
contour of the under foot; lends 
gentle, helpful arch support with- 
out restraining muscular action. 
Your foot muscles strengthen with 
exercise; weak arches are corrected 
and prevented. 

Natural lines and moderate heels 
permit your foot to be comfort- 
able. Your toes have room to 
straighten out. Your foot feels at 
ease. Free circulation keeps the 
foot cool in hot weather. 





Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, 
Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authori- 
ties, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of S— 
Physical Education, Editors, Stage Celeb- 


rities and prominent women everywhere 


Cantilever Shoes are made 
of fine soft materials, are 
trimly proportioned and in 
keeping with this season’s 
styles. 

Restful Cantilevers give 
women the happy faculty of 
appearing cool and attractive 
during warm weather. In nearly 
every city there is a Cantilever 
store where you will be carefully 
fitted. 

Except in NewYork and Chicago 
there is only one Cantilever store 
in each city. At the left is a par- 
tial list of the stores that sell 
Cantilever Shoes. If none of these 
is convenient, write the manufac- 
.urers, Morse & Burt Company, 
s Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for the address of the nearest 
dealer and a new booklet on feet 
and shoes. 





antilever 
Shoe 
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People who saw the play “John Fer- 
guson” will find “Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary” (Macmillan, 1923) an amus- 
ing surprise. This time St. John Er- 
vine has written the most frivolous of 
light-minded comedy, full of gay and 
inconsequential nonsense. It is said to 
have been a merry success in London. 

“A Line o Gowf or Two” (Knopf. 
1923) is a posthumous collection of 
the verses, epigrams, and comments on 
golf written by Bert Leston Taylor, 
whom thousands of column readers knew 
and loved as “B. L. T.” Chick Evans 
performs a charming introduction in 
which he, enthusiast and champion, 
sums up the book and the affection which 
golfers will have for it: “In his own 
inimitable style a student of the game 
has told us about it, and in this little 
book, the fine fugitive things, the glanc- 
ing wit, the keen flashes of human na- 
ture that illuminated all he said or 
wrote, have been preserved. And we are 
very grateful.” Incidentally, it contains 
some gay and caustic ammunition for 
“oolf widows.”—m. A. 


Home—Fifty Years Forward 
(Continued from page 10) 


my work here at Pratt Institute; 
others have nothing whatever to do with 
the immediate direction of home eco- 
nomics but are part of the general 
trend of national thought. 
“The majority of married women 
will for a period of their lives spend 
all their time in home making. To 
begin with, girls will be trained so that 
they can support themselves. Upon 
finishing their training many of them 
may clinch it with a few years of actual 
work in their chosen lines. They will 
marry and for the child-bearing period 


of their lives they will devote most of 
their time and thought to home mak- 
ing. Psychologically, economically and 
physiologically women want the home 
during the child-bearing period of their 
lives. 

They will do their work and care for 
their children with some outside help 
from specialists who are trained in 
housework, cooking, child care, and 
other needs, as the case may be. Those 
who work for them will not be part of 
the household, as in the old days, nor 
will they be of a distinct class apart. 
They will be trained workers, demand- 
ing the respect and individuality which 
professional persons have today. 

“In some cities there have been move- 
ments to develop domestic service into 
a profession or craft. Some of them 
have been failures, just as some of any 
new movement are sure to be. On the 
other hand, the successes show we are 
working toward a real end. Our uni- 
versal tendency toward education, not 
for a limited period but all through life, 
our recognition of trained service, are 
going to raise domestic service in the 
eyes of all. Public opinion governs to 
a large extent the supply of service in 
this field. I know any number of high- 
grade, trained young women who would 
enter domestic work as paid ‘assistants, 
the moment the old social stigma was 
removed from such work. Recognition 
of ability and the dignity of treatment 
accompanying it are important factors 
in regulating any profession. The atti- 
tude of mind of the employers is chang- 
ing in all lines of labor and it will reach 
domestic service. We are doing away 
with distinctions along the old lines. It 
may even be that a new distinction is 
rising for the tendency today is to look 
down on the parasite.” 











ganized. 





| MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain 
credits in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 
dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
preliminary didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard 
Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being or- 
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Four months’ 























Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men. Women and Children, prop- 


erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


*Pediforme” Shoes 


are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 


They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side of 


the feet, relieving strain, 


et ache and 
durability commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


weakness. Combining style. 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th St., New York City 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Heart to Heart 
PREPARE FOR 1924 
66 HERE can be no doubt,” said 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University. in 
one of his recent lectures in England 
on the building of the American nation, 
“that many Americans, in common 
with many in other lands, have lost 
faith in liberty. That for which men 
struggled so violently in the eighteenth 
century appears in the twentieth to 
carry with it such inequalities and un- 
evenness in accomplishment and in re- 
ward as to make it no longer a thing 
good in itself. The crux of the 
present-day problem is to preserve the 
essentials of liberty without the mullti- 
plication of injustice.” 

This is our problem then. 
the American people make 
function with justice? 

Not by leaving public affairs in the 
hands of a professional few, not by 
being so absorbed in their own small 
private concerns that they have no 
thought for problems of common wel- 
fare, but only by giving some of their 
time and effort to their duties of citi- 
zenship. That is what we mean when 
we urge you to be a 100% voter. It 
is a new kind of pledge we are asking 
Citizen readers to take, to set aside 
some time in their crowded lives for 
the business of being a citizen. 

Public affairs are your concern. The 
health of your children, their education 
and future; whether your housekeeping 
will be easy or be an_ excessive 
burden; the success of your husband’s 
business; the amount of money you 
yourself will have to spend—all 
these depend to a very large extent on 
government. Our common affairs, that 
is what government is, and these affairs 
we have in common are larger every 
day ‘in proportion to our strictly pri- 
vate affairs. This is the day of big 
business, and in the same way com- 
binations and cooperation are extend- 
ing into every department of life and 
much of it we call government. 

To help prepare readers for 100% 
voting for the presidential year, the 
Woman Citizen has pleasure in an- 
nouncing that Columbia University is 
arranging a series of programs on 
citizenship as directly applied to the 
national election, arranged especially 
for women and women’s organizations, 
and that this course will appear in the 
Woman Citizen. It is being prepared 
by Dr. Schuyler Wallace of the De- 
partment of Political Science at Colum- 
bia, with the cooperation of Dr. Ray- 
mond Moley, whose pamphlet on 
American Government was published 
recently by the Department of Citizen- 
ship of the National League of Women 
Voters. The series will begin in Sep- 
tember and will continue in every issue 
for about nine months. The subject 
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will be treated in a brief and popular 
manner, and will be especially attractive 
for club study. 

As a 100% voter you can’t afford to 
miss this course. Will you not also tell 
your leagues and clubs about it? Help 
us before the presidential campaign be- 
sins to spread the influence of 100% 
voting in every women’s organization 
in every crossroad in the United States. 

To how many women have you intro- 
duced the last CiT1ZEN? 

Have you obtained one new subscriber 
since our last issue? 

Get a friend to swell the ranks of the 
100% voters.—G. F. B. 


Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


HE American farmer long had diffi- 

culty in borrowing on a reasonable 
basis, and this in spite of the fact that 
first mortgages on farm lands have been 
among the principal holdings of life 
insurance companies, trust companies 
banks, estates and big investors, since 
the early days. 

In 1916 the United States Government 
passed the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
which provided for the organization of 
two systems of banks, whose business 
should be the loaning of money to 
farmers at fair rates of interest. These 
two systems are the Federal Land Banks 
and the Joint Stock Land Banks. Rough- 
ly speaking, one Federal Land Bank is 
organized for each Federal Reserve 
District, although the boundaries are 
not exactly the same. No other Federal 
Land Bank may be organized to operate 
in the territory of an existing Land 
Bank. The stock of these banks is 
owned by National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions, whose shareholders are usually 
borrowers from the bank. The banks 
are managed by officials appointed from 
Washington. 

The Joint Stock Land Banks may 
operate in any state and one adjoining 
state, and are entirely owned and man- 
aged by private individuals, subject. 
however, to general government super- 
vision in much the same way as our 
national banks. There are about seventy 
of them now in operation. , 

Both kinds of banks must submit for 
approval all loans made—that is, mort- 
gazes on farm lands—to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board at Washington, and 
the issuance of their bonds must also 
be approved by this Board. Appraisers 
for both banks are appointed by the 
Government, and the banks may loan 
only up to 50 per cent. of the value of 
the farms, as determined by these ap- 
praisers, and to not more than 20 per 
cent. of the insured permanent improve- 
ments. Loans may be made only for 
approved agricultural purposes, such 
as purchase of equipment, fertilizers, 
live stock, construction of buildings, 
drainage or clearing of farm lands, 


or to liquidate existing indebtedness. 
The bonds issued by both systems of 
banks are, therefore, secured by proper- 
ty conservatively valued at double, or 
more, the amount of the bond. 
It can be readily appreciated that 
these banks get the very finest of the 


mortgages in their section, since the 
farmer borrows from them at about 6 
per cent., his loan runs for a period of 
years and he pays off a portion of it 
every six months, so that the whole 
amount does not come due all at once. 
This gradual amortization does not re- 
lease any of the land from the mortgage, 
but adds to the security of the bond- 
holder. 

There is considerable difference in 
the general efficiency and experience 
with which the different banks in the 
systems are managed, but all their bonds 
are high-grade investments and sell on 
a basis to yield the investor about 
4.6 per cent. to the time at which the 
bonds may be called by the bank and 
5 per cent. from that time until ma- 
turity. Since these bonds are also free 
from Federal. state, and local taxes, 
they are particularly attractive to those 
whose incomes bring them into the sur- 
tax class. 

Bonds of these two systems of banks 
offer in a new form the oldest and mast 
conservative investment and represent 
great security, together with a fair dc 
sree of marketability and a good in- 
come return. Best of all, they also rep- 
resent a square deal, not only to the 
investor. but to the farmer, who is the 
original borrower. 


The Efficient Silhouette 
By Guiietma F. Atsop 
College Physician at Barnard 
HROUGHOUT the animal kingdom 
beauty of form has always been 
the expression of some especial fitness. 
as one immediately realizes if one 
thinks of a race horse. or a Jersey cow 
or a milk-fed chicken. Not till evo- 
lution forced us human beings to con- 
sider ourselves as advanced animals did 
we ever grasp the fact that the care- 
ful breeding and training and breed- 
ing which made the best animals could 
also in like measure be applied to man 
with a like successful result. 

Most of us will have had some kind 
of a pet, a dog or a kitten. Suddenly 
we will notice that the dog’s coat looks 
rough, uneven, patchy, and we say: “I 
wonder what is wrong with Shep’s 
food? Has he been getting too much 
meat ?” 

We immediately know where to look 
for the fault with animals and are quite 
willing to give care and attention, first, 
to acquire sufficient knowledge as to 
how to feed them and, second, to over- 
see the carrying out of a diet. If the 
dog’s coat isn’t soft and uniform and 
glossy we don’t apply a hair tonic, we 
change his food. 














Courteous Banking | 
Service | 


| We realize that many 

women are not familiar 
with banking procedure, 
and have more or less 
aversion to it. We are al- 
ways glad to help anyone 
who is puzzled by financial 
or business routine. 


Won’t you feel free to 
consult us on any of your 
financial problems? 


Park Avenue Office 
IRVING BANK- 
COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 


Member Federal Reserve 
| System 
































WE ARE HERE-WHY? 


A STUDY OF LIFE’S MEANING 


By Edna Wadsworth Moody 


“IT feel sure that this book will be of 

great inspiration and practical help.” 
—Elwood Worcester, D.D., | 

Rector Emmanuel Church, Boston 


“*We Are Here—Why?’ provides an 

approach to religion for those who 

are without it.” 
—Ellwood Hendrick Sc.D. 


“Like William James, Mrs. Moody 
is wondrously clear, dispassionate 
and reverent.”—Henry C. lWarnack. 


At your bookdealer’s, or order of 
The Woman Citizen. Price, $2.00 











A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON | 


Exclusively for Women || 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. || 


Rooms || 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


| 

Rooms and Bath | 

$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day || 
Special Weekly Rates 





~~ 


RESTAURANT FOR LADIES || 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c || 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street | 


sash _— ee | 








METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory | 


WONDERSTOEN 


|Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly, Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 

| Wonderstoen: a round, pink disk (size 
| powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
| Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
| beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 
| receipt of $1.10. 
Free Booklet. 

BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
Dept. WC, New York 


| 600 Fifth Avenue, 


| 





beautiful book. It illustrates and de- 
scribes “Productions for Sleep and Rest.” 
GLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
Dept. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 
Sold by all Furniture & Department Stores 


) Li nee homekeeper should send for this 





DA-BEDS - 





COUCH BEDS - 


ENGLANDER 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 
Save 
Laundry Losses 
Prcirene std 2 0 EE ee IT 2 See 
Branch Factories. _ J, & J. CASH, Ine. 

Los Angeles, Cal Sixth Street 
Brantford, Ont. South Norwalk. Conn. 


HAMMOCKS 





3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2. 
9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. $: 


Write for styles 








-Mme.Adele“GrayShop” 


28 WEST 57th SY. 
NEW YORK 


Smartly _ tailored 
Gowns 
Afternoon Frocks 
Suits & Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 


Between 5th & 6th Aves. 2nd floor 




















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 


with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
Jamaica PLarIn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


QUITE A BUNDLE 


During the last Third of a Century, more 
than FKighty Million Free trial packages 


of Allen’s Foot-Ease were given away | 


to the public. To-day Allen's Foot-Ease 
enjoys the largest sale in its history. 
This form of treating the Feet, and this 
formula must be good, otherwise the 
public would not buy the goods after 
trial of the treatment Free by over 
Eighty Million people in all parts of the 
world. Ask for Allen’s Foot-Ease the 
antiseptic powder to be shaken into the 
| shoes and sprinkled into the Foot-bath, 
| for corns, bunions, tired, tender, smarting, 
| swollen, sore feet. Trial Package and a 
| Foot-Ease Walking Doll sent Free. 
| ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glass- 
ware, meerschaum, tipping _ billiard 
cues, bric-a-brac. etc. 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER 
CEMENTS are good, All three kinds 
> per bottle. At dealers or MAJOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. _ Established 
1876. 461 Pearl St.. New York City. 





THE Woman Citizgy 


McCollum of Yale is the great ey. § 
ponent of the latest theories of man’s § 
food. He lays enormous stress on the 
adequate consumption of the leafy vege. 
tables, that is of spinach, cabbage 
brussels sprouts. lettuce. These leafy 
vegetables contain, in the largest 
amounts, those still mysterious gyb. | 
stances, the vitamines. These vitamines 
are absolutely necessary for the body, | 
Many of the substances needed by the | 
body for the making of all its tissues, its 
bones, and nerves, and blood, and or. | 
gans, can be made up in the body itself | 
from simpler substances eaten in the | 
food; but these substances, the vitamines, i 
can not be made by the body but must he 
eaten. They are necessary to promote 
growth, to protect against disease and 
to keep the whole system full of vital. 
ity. 

A certain little girl, though fed with 
the best of care, refused to grow or gain 
weight. Her breakfast and her supper | 
contained cereal. Her evening cereal, 
with its caloric milk and sugar, was 
stopped and lettuce salad with French 
dressing substituted. The little girl 
gained ten pounds in the next month, 
The cereal and cream and sugar in | 
itself contained many more calories of 
heat and energy than the lettuce salad, 
but the child did not have enough vita. 
mine in her body to be able to use the | 
calories supplied to her. So the extra 
vitamine she got in her lettuce enabled 
her to use to its full value all the cal- 
ories supplied in the rest of her foods. | 

These modern ideas on diet are 
founded both on scientific experimenta- 
tion in laboratories and also upon a 
vast amount of actual, empirical facts 
gathered from all the nations of the 
globe, comparing diets and the health 
results cf the peoples. 

A person may be the proper weight | 
and yet because of some lack in the 
quality of her diet not have sufficient 
vigor. Vigor comes from, first, the 
quality of all the tissues of the body 
and, second, the adequate use of the 
body. 

The following is an outline of a diet 
for vigor for a woman who neither 
wishes to gain nor lose weight and who 
leads an average woman’s life. 
Breakfast 

One or two oranges, or half a grape | 
fruit, or berries or melon. A cereal, pre- | 
ferably oatmeal, with cream and sugar. | 
\n egg, coffee and toast as desired. 
Lunch 

A salad of lettuce with fruit or cold 
vegetables and French or mayonnaise | 
dressing. If desired, brown bread and 
butter, and a fruit dessert. 

Dinner 

Meat, two fresh green vegetables, salad 
and a fruit dessert. 

More can be eaten if desired, as the | 
menu is low in calories, but is given 
as the skeleton upon which more can 
be built. In short. fruit three times | 
a day, vegetables and salads twice 4 
day. eggs once. milk if desired. are the f 
essentials in an efficient diet. 
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